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BOYS IN BOATS 


By Elsa Maxwell 


| WILL be everlastingly grateful to CBS for letting me 
visit the We, the People program, and interview the 
two remarkable human beings I met there. 

The first I talked to was Fulton McKellican, aged 
15, the youngest merchant seaman sailing under Allied 
colors. Handsome, with immaculate good looks, Fulton 
talked to me of his home oost--EBicburge- all where 
he had sailed—as if he were talking of what he had 
just eaten for breakfast. 

“I was on two coastal freighters—patrolling the 
British coast,” he said. “Altogether I've made three 
trips across the Atlantic.” 

“What about contacts with the enemy?” I asked him. 

“My first was—well, it was my first night away from 
home.. ‘hat was a year ago Christmas eve. I was on 
a Swedish vessel—a coastal freighter-when Nazi 
bombers dropped a load at us—but they just missed.” 

“That was your first bombing, Fulton—but you must 
have run into other excitement.” 


“On the trip over to the States, we lost our convoy - 


during a bad storm—that was near Nova Scotia. Our 


lookout sighted a sub—and the alarm was sounded. | 
was doing dinner dishes in the galley. I dropped my 
dishes and ran for my station in a life belt. The sub 
dropped out of sight—and then we lost her.” 

“How'd you feel?” 

“Frankly, Miss Maxwell, I was kind of sorry. I thought 
I was going to get out of doing the dishes—” 

I thought to myself that courage of this kind makes 
the word courage seem pretty inadequate—but I went 
on. I found out that he is a full-fledged messman—that 
he gets up every morning and brings coffee to the chief 
officer on watch—sets the table for two shifts at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, washes and dries dishes, cleans 
the cabins, and scrubs the floors. 

“Something good’ll come out of all this,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Well, maybe after the war—I'll make some woman a 
good housekeeper!” 

o oa * 

The other young man I interviewed was Harold 
Schimmelfeng, Jr., and he hails from Highland Park, 
Ill. He is a tall, grave, blond young man, with an in- 
telligent, kindly face. Harold is 17, he can’t join up, 
so his war job is lecturing to a group of officers at 
Fort Sheridan on airplane identification, 

I wanted to know, “How did you get started?” 

And Harold gave out. 

“I started drawing planes when I was seven,” he 
said. “My grandmother showed me pictures. There was 
a field near our home—the old Curtiss Field—and I 
heard planes all the time. Planes—well, I just lived 
planes. They became my hobby—” 

“But however did you get such a war job?” 

“Well, one day a friend of my dad’s visited our home 
—an officer—and when he found out what I knew about 
planes—he asked me if I would like to lecture to a 
group of officers at Fort Sheridan—on airplane iden- 
tification.” 

“How did you feel about your first lecture?” 

“Well, I must admit I felt kind of funny at first. I'd 
been drawing and building model airplanes—and fol- 
lowing everything I could in aviation—since I was a boy 
—but I'd never thought of lecturing. I guess they liked 
it all right. My biggest thrill was—well, one day a 
General showed up at one of my lectures.” 

“Did you talk to him, Harold?” 

“Yes, but he said something funny. He called me a 
finished speaker. I thought maybe he meant I should 
stop lecturing—but he explained he meant he thought 
I was all right.” 

At the end, when I congratulated him, and told him 
how proud I had been to meet him, I asked him a 
F anes I sometimes like to ask Grade ‘A people. “What 

© you want most?” 

“That's easy, Miss Maxwell,” he said. “I hope I'll soon 
be flying.” 

Reprinted by permission of the New York Post and Press Alli- 
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HERE was one of the United Na- 

tions that did not get excited about 
the Casablanca conference of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill. The Chinese expressed polite in- 
terest, but they were clearly disap- 
pointed. They were pleased with the 
vigorous declaration that+the United 
Nations would not make peace until 
the power of Germany and Japan is 
totally crushed. But they read nothing 
in any statement issued at Casablanca 
to indicate that their military, eco- 
nomic or political situations would be 
greatly improved as a result of the 
conference. The Chinese feel that their 
British and American allies are neglect- 
ing them. 

Japan, they say, can be finally de- 
feated only from China. The planes 
that blast the citadel of Japan will have 
to fly from Chinese bases. The foot 


soldiers who, in the end, will occupy. 


Japan will have to come from China. 
“If China collapses,” warns Madam 
Wellington Koo, wife of the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, “America will 
be in a grave spot.” 

China may not be in danger of im- 
mediate collapse. But Chinese spokes- 
men are warning us that five long years 
of bitter struggle against Japan have 
seriously weakened them. They. say 
that they need more help than they 
are getting. 

“President Roosevelt,” said Madame 
Koo, “has said that as much is being 


flown into China as ever went over the 
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United China Relief 


Steel workers in cooperatives of China's Northwest produce war goods. 


THE FORGOTTEN FRONT 


Burma Road. What he did not say was 
that, of all the lend-lease materials, 
China gets only two per cent, the rest 
going to England and Russia. What he 
did not say was that, of this pitiful two 
per cent, only half ever got to Burma, 
and that of this, only half again ever 
got into China. 

“The President did not point out 
that, of what materials did go to China, 
100 per cent were made up of equip- 
ment of war and medical supplies. Not 
a pound of food ever went over the 
Burma Road or is going in now.” 

The key to China’s plight lies in that 
last sentence. China needs giihs, but 
she also needs more economic aid. ~ 

It is-a temptation to us to keep our 
eyes fixed on China’s valiant soldiers, 
and f6 think only of the magnificent 


fight they have put up for so long | 


against the Japanese invaders. 


The China Behind the Front 


That is only part of the story. In thie 
article, we shall look, not at China’s 
fighting fronts, but at the China behind 
the fronts; the China without which 
the fronts could not exist. If we Amer- 
icans are to und future develop- 
ments in China, and to help China 
make her maximum contribution to the 
victory of the United Nations, we must 
know something about the problems 
facing the National Government at 
Chungking. 

In the spring of 1941, Generalissimo 
Chiang. Kai-shek said that China’s 


problems were 30 per cent military and 
70 per cent economic. In fact, all of 
China’s military, social and_ political 
problems are rooted in a complicated - 
economic background. 

China has always been primarily an 
agricultural country. Eighty-five per 
cent of her people are farmers. When 
China went to war in 1937 she had 
none of the resources with which a 
modern war of machines is waged: 
factories, industrial workers, a sound 
banking system, a well organized trans- 
—— network. Most of her few 
actories were along the coast, where 
the Japanese were able to snap them 
up quickly. They produced things like 
cotton goods and cigarettes rather than 
tanks and bombing planes. 

Yet the Chinese have been able to 
stand off the might of industrial Japan 
for five years. They salvaged what they 
could of their manufacturing plants. 
On human backs, by rafts, by trucks, 
and where possible by rail, they trans- 
ported more than 120,000 tons of 
6S po out of the war zones. Four 
hundred and fifty factories were moved 
across half a continent and set up in 
west and south China. 

New plants were built in remote re- 


‘gions, out of reach of Japanese bomb- 


ers. One textile mill was built entirely 
underground. China’s armies became 
virtually self-sufficient in small arms: 
rifles, machine guns, grenades and am- 
munition. The thousands of small in- 
dustrial cooperatives which sprang up 
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all over the country also contributed to 
the war effort. — 


While this meant great industrial ex- _ 


pansion for a backward country like 
China, it was on a-small scale by our 
standards. The total value of China’s 
industrial production in 1940 amounted 
to $175,000,000—abont four per cent 
of the first lend-lease appropriation in 
the United States. 

With what they could produce them- 
selves, plus the — that trickled 
in from Russia and, over the Burma 
Road, from Britain and the United 
States, the Chinese were able to hold 
out. But the effort strained their feeble 


economy, and gave rise to the economic - 


problems which plague China today. 

The first and greatest.of these prob- 
lems is inflation: When our cost of liv- 
ing rises a few points we worry about 
inflation. But in the middle of last year, 
prices in Chungking were approxi- 
mately 50 times what they had been 
before the war..In July, 1937, a Chinese 
could walk into a Chungking restau- 
rant and buy a good dinner for $1 in 
Chinese money. In November, \1938, 
the same meal cost $1.34. A year later 
the price had risen to $2.49. By No- 
vember, 1940, his meal of rice, vege- 
tables, a little meat and tea sold for 
$10.07. If he had any appetite left by 
May, 1941, he paid a check for $20.20. 
The prices of other things have risen 
almost as rapidly as food prices. 

In the speech quoted above, Madame 
Koo said: “My stepdaughter is in the 
interior of China, working for the Red 
Cross. She gets a salary of $50 a month, 
which is above that of most salaried 
workers. However, a meal costs her $3, 
a yard of cloth $10. A one-room hut, 
made of mud and straw, costs $3,500. 
A trip by sedan chair, which formerly 


cost 60 cents, now costs $6. People * 


cannot afford to buy coal, as it costs 
1,000 Chinese dollars a ton. In Chung- 
king, hotels are asking 50 Chinese dol- 
lars for a night.” And as prices rise, 
government printing presses are com- 
pelled to print more and more money, 
which gets to be worth less and less in 
purchasing power. 


Why China Has Inflation 


The effects of the inflation are felt 
by everyone, from the poorest coolie 
to the top officials in the capital. But 
some groups suffer more than others. 
Skilled workers are not quite so sma § 
off as some of their compatriots. Land- 
lords and peasants who own their own 
land are in a relatively favorable posi- 
tion. Landless peasants, which means 
most of the country people of China, 
have been impoverished by the infla- 
tion: The middle class with fixed in- 
comes, including students, teachers, 
office workers and ent em- 
ployes, has suffered disastrously. A let- 
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About Leuchlin Currie 


Early in 1941 President Roosevelt sent 
Lauchlin Currie on a special, mission to 
China. This gray-haired Scottish economist 
had been working for the U. S. Government 
since 1934. But this was the first time 
most Americans had ever heard of him. He 
had one of the most “anonymous” jobs in 
Washington: administrative assistant to the 
President. 

In March 1941 Currie returned to Wash- 
ington. He made his report to the Presi- 
dent, then sank back into anonymity. But 
he has been the President’s No. 1 authority 
on things Chinese ever since. 

Currie, who is 40 years old, won his 
reputation as a professor at Harvard and 
as a writer on monetary policy, credits, 
loans and income. In 1934 he went to 
work for the Treasury Department. In July, 
1939, he was appointed personal economic 
adviser and administrative assistant to the 
President. 

Currie has been described as “ati inflex- 
ible unenthusiast, and as the man who 
dictated his abstruse economic. drafts 
while lying ‘on a sofa, preferably with his 


eyes clo: 





ter sent from Chungking in May, 1941, 
states that “most of the school teachers 
receive less than office boys in banks.” 

The national government ‘is doing 
its best to conquer inflation. An elab- 
orate system of price and. production 
controls, something like our own, has 
been set up, with a General Mobiliza- 
tion Council at the head. These con- 
trols have not accomplished much. 
China is tremendous in size, and com- 
munication between the parts is poor. 
The result is that the central govern- 
ment has trouble controlling what goes 
on in places remote from the capital. 

The basic cause of the inflation in 
China is the scarcity of all kinds of 
commodities. The main reason for that 
scarcity is China’s r transportation, 
both x dd the seaman ait biabieies 
China and the outside world. 

In western: China, where the coun- 
try’s life now centers, human carriers 
are still the most important single 
means of transportation on land, while 
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most of the ng yer transport goes 

river junks. The only important com- 

rd for the coolie, who carries an 

ar load 20 miles a day, is fur- 

by rickshaws, sedan chairs 

loaded with goods, and, in some places, 
wooden carts pulled by hand. 

Transportation lines between China 
and the outside world, over which sup- 
plies might come, are less adequate 
even than those within the country. 

The best-known of China’s wartime 
highways are the Burma Road and the 
Chinese-Soviet highway. Before the 
Japanese cut the Burma Road, about 
20,000 tons of goods a month were car- 
ried over it to China. That supply has 
now been reduced to the nal amount 
that can be flown in by transport plane 
from India. 

The Chinese-Soviet highway is still 
open. But it never carried more than 
2,000 tons a month. Since Russia has 
been at war with Germany, even that 
supply has become uncertain. 

Smuggling is another source of out- 
side supply for China. In 1940 and 
1941 more goods leaked through the 
Japanese blockade than were brought 
in over the Burma Road. 


Food Shortages and Hoarding 


From all these sources, China gets 
only a small frattion of the supplies 
which she needs to live and fight on. 
Nor can she make her own supplies. 
We hear a great deal about the devel- 
opment of industries in western China, 
and about the importance of the co- 
operatives. They are important for the 
future development of China, but at the 
moment they are able to meet only a 
small part of the country’s wartime 
needs. 

China’s final economic trouble is a 
shortage of food. This is not a natural 
shortage, for China has always been 
able, except in famine years, to raise 
enough wheat and rice to keep her 
people fed. It is caused rather by 
hoarding and speculation. This began 
in 1940 when crops were poor and 
there was less rice available than usual. 
Popular fear of starvation and the self- 
ishness of corrupt officials and land- 
lords led to hoarding. Stores of rice 
were hidden away and prices soared 
upward. The government has made 
some rather feeble efforts to stop hoard- 
ing, but it has not really come to grips 
with the problem. 

This, then, is the economic plight of 
China. The picture is wea see and 
discouraging. But it is not all black. 
Steps have been taken toward solving 
the economic problems. And the Chi- 
nese need not fear that their allies have 
forgotten them. If they hawe not re- 
ceived more help, it is simply because 
up to now we have not had more to 


give. 
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Lend-Lease 


Aid to our Allies is 
not a one-way affair; 


we are also receiving 
assistance from them 





Did you know that: 4s 

q Britain has sent us anti-dircraft 
guns to guard our East Coast and the 
Panama Canal? 

{ British barrage balloons are guard- 
ing West Coast war industry areas? 

q British-built corvettes are helping 
our Navy to fight Axis submarines 
along the Atlantic Coast? 

These facts emphasize that United 
States lend-lease aid to Britain and 
other United Nations is by no means 
a one-way affair. Our lend-lease ship- 
ments to the United Nations totaled. 
$8,253,000,000 from March, 1941, 
through December, 1942. But we have 
received military goods as well as 
given them. 

American troops in a number of 
places overseas are receiving reciprocal 
lend-lease aid (“lend-lease in reverse”) 
from Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other nations. At one time New 
Zealand had to stop giving. milk to 
school children because of the require- 
ments of American forces for lend-lease 
milk. 

Benefits of Lend-Lease © 

The Lend-Lease Act was passed by 
Congress on March 11, 1941, “to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States.” 
The President was ordered to provide 
war supplies to any country whose de- 
fense he deemed “vital to the defense 
of the United | States.” Payment for 
lend-lease supplies was to be made in 
similar materials, the return of the 
equipment, or in any other direct or 
indirect benefit. which the President 
deemed satisfactory. - 

As a result of lend-lease activities, 
our ability to produce war materials on 


‘December 7, 1941, was far greater than 


it would otherwise have been. New fac- 
tories and shipyards had been built 
in the United States, and existing fac- 








tories and shipyards had been expanded 
to produce lend-lease weapons for 
Britain, China, and Russia. Even before 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, 
British, French, and Dutch war orders, 
amounting to $3,000,000,000 and paid 
for in cash, had helped to expand our 
war industry. , 


Pooling Resources 


When war came to America on De- 
cember 7, lend-lease became the Amer- 
ican means of supplying weapons, 
food, and raw materials to our allies. 
All of the United Nations of the world 
are putting their wealth and resources 
in a pool in accordance with the ability 
of each to contribute. By pooling their 
resources the United Nations are able 
to hit the Axis hard on world-wide 
battlefronts. Our slogan is “all for one 
and one for all.” 

When an American - made tank 
smashes through Axis defenses, the 
enemy is hurt just as much, whether 
the action took place at Rostov, in 
Tunisia, or New Guinea. An American- 
made fighter plane aids us and our 
allies whether the plane is strafing Jar- 
anese forces in China, knocking 
“Zeros” out of the air over the Solo- 
mons, or hammering the Nazis in 
France or Tunisia. 

Lend-lease shipments of American 
steel, which is made into guns at a 
factory in England, add to the fight- 
ing power of the United Nations. 
American foods shipped abroad help 
bring the day of victory closer by pro- 
viding strength for persons who fight 
the Axis—whether these be Russian sol- 
diers, RAF fliers, or a British mother 
whose children are placed in a day 
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Edward Stettinius (left), Lend-Lease Administrator, explains lend-lease 
map to Representative Sol Bloom, Chairman House Foreign Affairs Comm. 


nursery while she works in a shell- 
loading plant. 

The above facts were presented in a 
report to Congress, and to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, by Edward 
R. Stettinjus, Jr., Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator.. Coftgress must vote before 
June 80 on the question of continuing 
the lend-lease program for another 
year. When Mr. Stettinius finished his 
statement to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the members unanimously 
praised the work of lend-lease. 

Although most Republicans opposed 
the Lend-Lease Act when it was con- 
sidered in 1941, they now are expected 
to vote to continue it. Congress already 
has voted $18,000,410,000 for use by 
the Lend-Lease Administration, and 
another $35,970;000,000 can be trans- 
ferred to Lend-Lease by the War and 
Navy Departments. 


Billion Dollars a Month 


At present, lend-lease shipments to 
our allies amount to about $1,000,- 
000,000 a month. This is about twice 
as much as the United States shipped 
abroad during peacetime. 

One out of every three planes and 
tanks that were made in America in 
1942 now is being operated by the 
fighting men of our allies. Nineteen 
per eent’of our war production has 
been shipped to battlefronts for use 
by other countries. 

The United States has only limited 
su plies of many important raw mate- 
rials. But a part of these -materials has 
been sided, abroad to keep war plants 
going in England, Canada, Russia, and 
India. Zinc, steel, copper, aluminum 
and tin have been sent to our allies. 
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Vital American-made machine tools Mition$ 


(which are needed to make all other 


machines) have been sent to equip fac-. 


tories in England, Russia and Canada. 

Why should we ship steel, copper, 
tin, and machine tools abroad when we 
need them here? Because these mate- 
rials take less shipping space than the 
finished weapons 3 war. If these weap- 
ons can be made nearer to the battle- 
fronts a lot of time and scarce shipping 
space will be saved. 

Lend-lease shipments are regulated 
by events on the battlefronts. Russia is 
getting more lend-lease supplies than 
any other nation because she is fighting 
on the longest battlefront with the most 
men. Up to January 1, 1948, the 
United States had shipped nearly 2,600 
planes, 3,200 tanks, and 81,000 other 
military vehicles (trucks, jeeps, armored 
cars) to Russia. 


“What Russia Gets 


In addition, Britain sent to Russia 
2,000 planes and 2,600 tanks. Thus the 
total British-American contribution to 
Russian armies was 4,600 planes, and 
5,800 tanks. This amount of weapons 
is sufficient to equip several powerful 
armies. For example, 4,600 planes 
equal perhaps half of Germany’s total 
combat air strength, and 5,800 tanks 
are perhaps one-third of Germany's 
total armored strength. 

General George C. Marshall, U. S. 
Chief of Staff, sent American equip- 
ment to the British Eighth Army when 
it was hurled back into Egypt by Rom- 
mel last summer. We even took equip- 
ment away from several U: S. Army 
divisions in this country and rushed it 
to Egypt. General Marshall figured that 
it didn’t matter whether British or 
American soldiers used our equipment 
so long as it was used against Rommel. 

Food shipments to Russia became 
important in December, 1942, and 
Britain even dug into her scarce re- 
serve supplies to permit the Russians 
to receive more food. Food Adminis- 
trator Wickard told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that American food 
was “almost surely” keeping Russia in 
the war. 

Administrator Wickard explained 
that the temporary loss by Russia of 
the Ukraine, North Caucasus and 
Crimea, which in normal times supplied 
two-thirds of Russia’s food production, 
was like the United States losing the 
Middle West. Most U. S. deliveries to 
Russia consist of pork, sugar, dried 
vegetables, and dairy products, to sup- 
plement the meager Russian diet of 
black bread, lard, and soup. 

Some people may grumble about 
tood being rationed in the United 
States while quantities of it are shipped 
to other peoples. But Administrator 
Wickard cabin that food is a 
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Source: Report to 78th Congress on Lend-Lease Operations 


Chart at left: Of $8,253,000,000 spent for lend-lease between March, 
1941 and Dec., 1942, $3,709,466,000 went for military items; $1,570,- 
660,000 for industrial materials; $1,267,553,000 for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Chart at right shows destination of these lend lease goods. 


weapon of war which must be supplied 
to our allies. 

The above facts serve to emphasize 
the benefits we have received from 
other nations through “lend-lease in re- 
verse.” American soldiers in Britain 
are getting large quantities of British- 
grown food despite the food shortage 
there. Communication, transportation, 
heat, light, water, and power also are 
rea by Britain without counting 
the cost in dollars and cents. The 
United States has spent only $1,000,- 
000,000 in Britain since June, 1942, 
which is only part of the total cost of 
maintaining U. S. forces there. 

Administrator Stettinius fold the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
supply route difficulties, including the 


closing of the Burma Road early in“ 


1942, had sharply cut lend-lease ship- 
ments to China. He added that ship- 
ments to China by cargo plane are now 
“considerably increasing,” and he prom- 
ised that “we shall also find other 
means to get to China the arms she 
needs.” 


Lend-Lease and the Peace 


Besides helping to win the war, lend- 
lease is = to help greatly in 
“winning the peace.” For example, 
lend-lease does away with the war debt 
problem which proved impossible to 
solve after World War I. During that 
conflict, the United States, France and 
Britain had been allies against Ger- 
many. But there was no real — 
of resources by the Allies. Britain an 
France borrowed. billions of dollars 
from us and we paid them cash for 
materials used by our troops in Britain 
and France. 

When the war ended the United 
States figured up the war debts owed 
by Britain, France and other Allied 
Nations and presented its bill to them. 
Agreements for repayment of the debts 
were negotiated on terms that seemed 
generous-to Americans. But the war- 
torn Euro nations found them. too 


steep and soon.stopped paying. The — 


quarrel over these debts poisoned the 
atmosphere of international relations. 
Lend-lease takes the dollar sign out 


of the aid we give to our allies and the 


aid we receive from them in World 
War II. The master lend-lease agree- 
ments which the United States has 
signed with Britain, Russia, China, and 
seven other governments (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Greece, The 
Netherlands, Norway, and Yugoslavia) 
make no mention of war debts. Addi- 
tional lend-lease agreements have 
been signed that extend American aid 
to a total of 34 nations. 

The master lend-lease agreements 
provide for the return to the United 
States after the war of such articles as 
have not been “destroyed, lost or con- 
sumed.” Other goods or services may 
be furnished to replace goods that are 
not returned. ; 


Lives Compared with Dollars 


These agreements also mention the 
benefits which we receive from our 
allies, and which “contribute to the de- 
fense of the United States.” These 
benefits are hard to put down in dollars 
and cents. 

There is no way, for example, to 
compare tthe value of Russian and 
British lives with 1,000 lend-lease 
—_ or tanks. Those who have died 

ghting in Britain, Russia, China, 
Asia, and Africa, died in defense of 
their homes: But these people fought 
against enemies that are ours as well 
as theirs. They have helped to save the 
United States from invasion. These sac- 
rifices will be counted fully when lend- 
lease accounts are figured up at the 
end of the war. 

Finally, the lend-lease agreements 
look forward to teamwork among all 


‘nations when peace comes. These na- 


tions promise to work for the welfare 
of peoples everywhere, and to exchange 
and services freely. If nations 
e good customers of each other 
they are likely to get into quarrels 
which might lead to another war. 
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Wartime » Efficiency 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Ou. of the astonishing and baffling 
of this war is the existence 
of lr scat and highly vocal dis- 
content with.the manner in which the 
war is being conducted. Pick up any 
newspaper, look into any weekly or 
monthly journal, listen to men talking 
in hotel lobbies—the impression is that 
the war machinery has bogged down 
from administrative incompetence. 

A stranger, coming to the United 
States and deriving his impressions en- 
tirely from newspapers and from con- 
versations, might suppose that we were 
es losing the war through our in- 
efficiency. He would be inclined to 
think that the present administration 
had chalked up a record of bungling and 
confusion. without parallel in our own 
history or in the history of the other 
belligerents. 

Yet the precise opposite is the case. 
Never before in its history has the 
United States waged a war with so 
great efficiency, so little waste, extrava- 
gance or corruption. Never before in its 
history has the nation organized so 
speedily for war production, achieved 
so much in so short a time. 


‘ Our First Three Wars 


No, one even superficially familiar 
with the history of our earlier wars can 
doubt this generalization. Our first three 
wars offer, to be sure, little ground for 
com: . The War of the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
were—by modern standards—small-scale 
affairs. None of them engaged even a 
major part of the energies of the na- 
tion. It is sobering to recall that Wash- 
ington, for example, néver commanded 
an army of more than 20 or 25 thousand 
men that the armies of the War of 1812 
were small, badly trained, and largely 
ineffective; that a substantial part of 
the nation was unalterably opposed to 
the Mexican War and that it was fought 
through to successful conclusion by two 
small armies. 

The other three major wars in which 
we have been engaged’ do offer bases 
for comparison: the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, and World 
War I. The conduct of the Civil War 
—on the part.of both North and South— 
was a miracle of inefficiency. The draft 
was not adopted until the war had been 
under way for two years—and then lar 
numbers were allowed to buy their way 
out of service. “Business as usual” flour- 


ips ser in the North, and the 
armies neither side were ever ade- 


During War Between the 
States, rioting broke 
out in New York City 
when citizens objected 
to the 1863 draft law. 


quately equipped for their 
job. Politicians, more in- 
terested in party fortunes 
than in the nation, embar- 
rassed their governments at 
every turn. In both North 
and South, state governors 
refused to cooperate with 
the national government, 
deliberately sabotaging the 
war effort, regardless of 


, consequences. 


The financing of the war was well- 
nigh chaotic. In the South it was done 
with paper money which became value- 
less, and was so conducted as to make 
vast fortunes for clever speculators. 
The governments failed to use effec- 
tively such industrial, agricultural, 
transportation, and manpower resources 
as they had. Indeed, no one can make 
a serious study of the Civil War with- 
out wondering how either side man- 
aged to go on for four years without 
collapse and defeat. 

So, too, with the Spanish-American 
War—a short and easy affair, whose 
lustre was dimmed by the record of 
inefficiency and graft. The story of the 
breakdown of rtation and of the 

commissary, the wretched health con- 
ditions, the bungling in the field—all 
these things a ead in such a book 
as Walter Millis’ ‘The Martial Spirit, 
and need not be rehearsed here. 


Our Record During World War | 

It is World War I that offers the best 
basis for comparison. Here was a major 
war—in its way as great a conflict as the 
present one. Here was a modern war— 
waged with all. the modern tools and 
weapons. Here was a war in which the 
whole energies of the nation were en- 
g ged. And here was a war, finally, con- 

ucted by an administration incom- 
parably able, efficient, and honest. And 
it must be. ‘remembered, too, that in 
the last war, as in this, the United States 
had over two years in which to prepare 
before she came in. 

What was our record during that war, 
and does it compare with the record 
today? After 19 months of war, the 
United States then had about four mil- 
lion soldiers under arms: today after 
15 months, we have over five million. 
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We had, then, two million men over- 
seas: today we have almost that many 
—better trained and better equipped. 
In the course of that war we produced 
2% million rifles, 181,000 machine guns, 
$,000 bigger guns, 20 million rounds 
of artillery ammuntion, 3% billion 
rounds of infantry ammunition. Current 
production far surpasses this record. 

In the last war, the American Expe- 
ditionary Force depended, throughout, 
on British and French arms and muni- 
tions. Today we are supplying these 
things to our allies. Moreover, a great 

art of our production never got abroad 
in 1917-18. Of 5,000 large tractors ac- 
tually produced, only two were over- 
seas by the end of the war; of 10,000 
tanks ordered, only 80 were completed 
and only 6 had been shipped by the 
time of the armistice. 


Plans on Paper 


Airplane production in the last war 
was, on peper, large. We had plans for 
22,000 planes—a huge number for that 
time—but by Armistice Day we had pro- 
duced only about 3,000 fighting planes, 
and of these less than 1,000 were over- 
seas. Our plane production in this war 
is infinitely larger and more efficient 
than in the last war. So, too, with ships 
both naval and mercliant. We are bui d- 
ing merchant ships more than twice as 
fast in this war as at the end of the last 
war; we are turning out warships at an 
even more astonishing rate. 

The comparison might be carried into 
detail, but it would everywhere tell 
the same story. In organization of man- 
power, in agriculture, in finance and 
taxation, in transportation, in every field, 
we are making a far better record in 
this war than in the last. The charge 
of inefficiency cannot be sustained. 
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© Chileans Celebrate 
Break with Axis 






HUNDRED thousand Chileans” 

paraded through the streets of 
Santiago last week to celebrate their 
country’s break with the Axis. They car- 
ried large pictures of President Juan An- 
tonio Rios, President Roosevelt, and 
Premiers Churchill and Stalin. Flags of 
the United Natiohs waved above the 
line of march, and there were placards 
with such. slogans as “Jail for Axis 
Spies.” Bands played the national an- 
thems of the Allies. 

Members of foreign colonies tock part 
in the parade. There were Basques and 
Catalonians from Spain, followers of 
the Fighting French, and Free Hun- 
garians in national costume. Wild cheers 
greeted anti-Nazi Germans who car- 
ried placards extolling democracy. The 
demonstrators marched to the Presi- 
dential Palace, ‘where President Rios 
and members of his Cabinet made 
speeches. The President called for unity, 
discipline and more production. 

The celebration showed clearly how 
glad the people of Chile were that their 
country was at last lined up on the 
side of its American neighbors. 

Chile’s Part in the War. Chile’s con- 
tribution to the cause of the United 
Nations, like the contributions of most 
of the other Latin American republics, 
will be chiefly economic. The big job 
for the Chileans is to maintain and in- 
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crease the flow of materials, especially 
copper, which Chile is shipping to the 
United States. More than half our cop- 
per imports come from Chile. 

The Axis may attempt to interfere 
with this program, either by sabotage 
within the country or by submarine at- 
tacks on shipping lanes between Chile 
and the United States. 

Sabotage Danger. The danger of 
sabotage arises out of the large number 
of Axis citizens in Chile. There are 
20,000 Germans in the southern farm- 
ing regions, 12,000 Italians scattered 
over the country, and 700 Japanese in 
the northern ports and mining centers. 

Chile’s energetic and ardently demo- 
cratic Minister of the Interior, young 
Ratil Morales Beltrami, took prompt ac- 
tion to suppress - and saboteurs as 
soon as Chile broke with the Axis, but 
he may not be able to suppress them 
all. Early in February, for example, the 
Santiago police discovered four large 
bombs hidden in a telephone substation. 
If these had exploded they would have 
wrecked a nearby factory which makés 
munitions for the Army. 

Japanese Threats. The Japanese know 
that the Chileans are nervous about 
their long, unprotected coast line. For 
a long time they used threats of sub- 


marine attacks on the coast to scare 
Chile into staying on good terms with 
them. This failed to work, but they are 
still making threats. The Japanese radio 
announced last month that Chile could 
no longer reckon with “considerate 
treatment” of its shipping by the Axis. 
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Approving break with Axis, Chileans held huge demonstration in front 
of President Rios’ Palace at Santiago, Jan. 27. All politicai’ parties 
supported government. Banner in center reads “Prison for Axis spies.” 
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But the Japanese Navy_is busy in the 
western Pacific now, so the threats do 
not sound as scary as they did at the 
beginning of the war. 

Shoe-String Republic. Fear of at- 
tacks on its coast was the chief factor 
in keeping Chile neutral so long. Geo- 
graphically, Chile is one of the oddest 
countries in the world. “Goodness, Chile 
is thin!” as one of Helen Hokinson’s 
cartoon characters says. Its coast line 
is 2,660 miles long but its. average 
width from east to west is only about 
80 miles. Most of its power plants, 
factories and mines are so near the sea 
that. they could be attacked easily by 
warships or ship-based planes. 

Mines of the North. The northern 
part of Chile is the richest in natural 
resources. It contains vast deposits of 
natural nitrate, sulphur and borax. The 
provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca 
produce 95 per cent of the natural 
nitrate of soda in the world. 

The zone below the northern region 
is rich in minerals. Copper, gold, silver, 
cobalt, nickel, lead, iron and manganesé 
are mined. Chile is the world’s second 
largest producer of copper and the 
great Guggenheim property at Chiqui- 
camata is the second largest copper 
mine in the world. 


© Brazil Pulls Its Oar 
With the United Nations 


On his way home from Casablanca, 
President Roosevelt visited. President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil. The visit em- 
phasized the part which Brazil is play- 
ing in the, war. It served to remind us 
that the only South American country 
which has declared war on the Axis is 
a real fighting ally as well as an in- 
valuable source of raw materials. 

The conference between the two 
American Presidents in the harbor of 
Natal was probably devoted chiefly to 
the submarine menace. That is the main 
war problem that the two countries 
have in common. Nazi U:boats are still 
hunting in large numbers in the South 
Atlantic. is especially dangerous 
now, because our convoys to North 
Africa pass through these waters. 

Brazil Hunts Subs. Brazil is doing 
its share in hunting down _ U-beats. 
Brazilian warships and planes are pa- 
trolling and bombing side by side with 
those of the United States, under Rear 
Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, Commander 
of the United States Naval Forces in 
the South Atlantie. Admiral Ingram an- 
nounced at the end of January that “in 
the last month we have sunk five sub- 
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marines.” He added that the behavior 
of all his men, both Brazilian and 
American, had been wonderful. The 
Brazilian Air Force had already re- 
ported the sinking of five U-boats, so 
the Axis has now lost at least ten in 
these waters in additicn to one raider 
that was scuttled ‘by its own crew. 

Subchaser Transfer. The solidarity of 
Brazil and the United States was given 
a practical demonstration in January, 
when three submarine chasers were 
transferred from ‘the United States to 
the Brazilian Navy. A colorful ceremony 
of transfer was held, in which the Stars 
and Stripes were lowered simultaneous- 
ly from the flagstaffs of the three 110- 
foot boats, and the Brazilian fla 
raised, while a United States Na 
played the national anthems of the two 
countries, 

Brazil’s Fighting Men. Brazil is not 
only pee up its navy and air force, 
with the help of the United States. It 
is also raising an army. Selective service 
is used in Brazil and new recruits are 
answering the call daily. Several fight- 
ing divisions are being organized in the 
northern part of the country. It is ex- 
pected. that they will soon be completely 
trained and equipped. The first Bra- 
zilian parachute troops have just begun 
training. 

General Manoel Rabelo recently de- 
clared in a newspaper interview that 
“Brazil will send troops to fight outside 
of the continent to combat the enemy 
more actively.” It has been suggested 
that Brazilian soldiers might be shipped 
to West Africa, since that is the nearest 
front to their homeland. 

Brazilian Boom. In the economic 
field, ration between Brazil and 
the United States has gone far. Brazil 
is a land of vast resources. But it lacks 
the money, the machinery and the tech- 
nical knowledge to develop its riches. 
The United States has these. It is lend- 
ing them to the. Brazilians, and helping 
them to develop their own skills. 

These are wartime measures, for they 
enable Brazil to produce more of the 
materials of war that we need so badly. 
But in the long run they will be of 
tremendous value to Brazil, as well as 
to us. Transportation is being built up 
4 — steel and other industries are 
veing developed, public health is bein 
improved, and the great sndivelaoel 
regions of the country are being culti- 
vated. At the end of this war Brazil 
should be the most advanced industrial 
nation in South America with a strength- 
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© Sons of Ireland 
In South America 


O’Higgins is a name as Irish as Erin 
itself. But it is also one of the great 
names of Latin America, Bernardo 
O’Higgins fought side by side with 
José de San Martin to free Chile from 
the Spaniards. He became the first 
President of the Republic of Chile and 
is honored as that country’s national 
hero. The pages of South American his- 
tory are dotted with names like O’Con- 
nor, O'Connell, O’Leary, Rooke and 
Ferguson. 

In the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury, Ireland was impoverished. Many 
of its young men left their native land 
in despair. Some of them enlisted in 
the armies of Napoleon, seeking a home- 
land where they could live in freedom 
and security. 

The South American wars of libera- 
tion, which began in 1810, spread the 
fame of Sim6én Bolivar across the world. 
It reached Irish ears. The homeless Irish 
soldiers began to wander westward to 
take service under his banner. By 1817 
they were coming in organized regi- 
ments. 

About 8,000 Irish soldiers served 
under the Liberator. Some of them rose 
to high rank; all of them fought valiant- 
ly. When the wars were over and inde- 
pendence won, many of the Irish war- 
riors married Spanish ladies and settled 
in the New World. 
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© Novelist of Mexico's 
Revolutionary Years 


The most vivid account of the Mexi- 
can revolution of 1910-1920 was written 
by Mariano Azuela in his novel Los de 
Abajo (translated into English as The 
Underdogs). 

Mariano Azuela was born on January 
1, 1873, in the Mexican state of Jalisco, 
where his father was a poor farmer. 
Azuela attended local schools, went on 
to medical school, and returned to his 
home town to practice medicine. He 
wrote novels in his spare time. ; 

Azuela was interested in social and 
political problems, and he joined the 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz. In 1914 
he joined the revolutionary army of 
Pancho Villa as an army doctor. It was 
then that he began to plan the opening 
chapters of Los de Abajo. 

He finished the novel while in exile 
in El Paso, Texas, and sold it for twenty 
dollars to the newspaper El Paso del 
Norte. 

In 1916 Azuela returned to Mexico. 
He has been practicing medicine and 
writing novels ever since in a far from 
fashionable suburb- of Mexico City, 
where he lives with his family. 

“The Underdogs” describes the ad- 
ventures of Demetrio Macias and his 
band of revolutionaries. It catches the 
spirit of the Mexican fighters who rode . 
with Carranza and Villa. 
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President Roosevelt jokes with President Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
ened wealth appropriate to its size and rear seat, left) during visit to Natal. The two presidents inspected 
military installations. Plans were made to combat Axis U-bcat menace. 








Nazis Still Retreat 


Along a 700-mile front north from |- 


the Black Sea, the Red armies were 
driving ahead, the Nazis falling back. 
The German defenses in this area were 
built around four cities: Orel, Kursk, 
Kharkov and Rostov. Kursk was the 
first of these points to fall to the Rus- 
sians. Rostov fell next. Then Kharkov 
was taken. The Reds continued their 
triumphant sweep west of Rostov. About 
200,000 Germans in the Caucasus had 
been cut off by the capture of Rostov. 
The only ways of escape were across 
the Kerch Strait to the Crimea, or by 
sea from the port of Novorossiisk, 

The Germans have been driven back 
practically to the line from which they 
started their 1942 offensive. And it 
looks as if the Russians would crack 
that line. 

Behind that line lie open plains 100 
to 300 miles wide, with no defensive 
positions. If the Nazis are pushed past 
the 1942 line they wili not be able to 
make another stand until they reach 
the Dnieper River. This might force 
them to retreat in the north, in order 
to keep their lines straight. If they 
pulled that far back they might gain 
time to dig in for another stubborn de- 
fensive stand, or they might be able 
to get together enough strength for 
another offensive next spring. 


Showdown in Tunisia 


The Nazis could be expected “to me 
on like grim death” in Tunisia, an Al- 
lied general prophesied. They knew 
what North Africa meant. Once they 
were driven out, the continent of Eu- 
rope itself would be open to invasion. 

The Axis position in Tunisia was 
strong. They had only 150,000 men 
against 500,000 British, French and 
Americans. But most of their soldiers 
were veterans, while the Allied ‘troops 
were still green. And they had a very 
small corner of land to defend—only 
400 miles long by 70 miles wide. Gen- 
eral von Arnim’s Tunisian army held 
the northern end of this area, around 
Tunis and Bizerte. The German strate 
was to keep making short, sha stabe 
at scattered points to prevent General 
Eisenhower's numerically superior 
forces from concentrating at any one 
point. General Eisenhower, now a full 
general, is supreme commander in 
North Africa. 

' To overcome Nazi tactics, the Allies 
were building up their sea and air 
power. Axis lines of communication, 
much shorter than those of the United 
Nations, were under increasingly heavy 
attack from British and American. sub- 
marines and bombers. 
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Rysto Ryti Re-Elected 


President Rysto Ryti of Finland was 
re-elected for another two-year term. 
The election was not by popular vote. 
The 800 electors chosen in 1940 
served again. The vote was 269 for 
Ryti, 24 blanks, 7 demonstration votes 
for non-candidates. Field Marshal Baron 
Mannerheim did not run. 

Finns believe that the election gives 
a false picture of political conditions. 
They really are divided on the war. 
Finland’s argest political group, the 
Social Democratic Party, urged friend- 
lier relations between Finland and the 
United States. Secretary of State Hull 
indicated that the course of Finnish- 
American relations would depend upon 
whether Finland’s foreign minister, 


Rolf Witting, a strong pro-German, 
were dropped from the cabinet. It was 
expected in Helsinki that this change 
soon would take place. 


French Ships Join War 


Flying the tricolor, the great battle- 
ship Richelieu and three other French 
men-of-war have reached New York 
and other Atlantic ports from Dakar. 
The ships are to be refitted for~battle. 

Vice Admiral Raymond Fenard, 
chief of the French naval mission in 
the United States, announced that 
other French warships are preparing 
to sail to the United States for armin 
and refitting. At Alexandria, Egypt, an 
the French West Indies, the French 
have a war fleet of forty-six ships either 
ready for action or waiting for repairs. 

The Richelieu made the trip from 
Dakar on only three of her four pro- 
pellers. A forty-foot hole in her stern 
was covered with tempozary sheathing. 
She had been damaged in July 1940, 
when a British crash boat slip 
through the harbor defenses at Dakar 
and unloaded four depth charges under 
her stern. 


Clouds Over India 


Eight times in the past 25 years Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi has gone on hunger 
strikes to back. up some political 
mand. On February 10 he started an- 
other one, in eri 

licy of locking up leaders Con- 
pres Party for he vee duration. This 
ast was to last only three weeks, not 


protest against Britain’s 





Press Association 
U. S. MARINES, relieved from duty 
on Guadalcanal when the U. S. Army 
took over, arrive at a South Pacific 
port for rest and a new assignment. 


“to the death,” Mahatma Gandhi said. 
The British were worried about it. 
Gandhi is a frail little man, and he is 
73 years old, Even a three weeks’ fast 
might kill him, or permanently injure 
his health. If that happened, the Hindu 
majority in India would blame the Brit- 
ish. Instead of refusing to cooperate in 
the war effort, they might definitely turn 
— Britain. The Japanese are still 
close enough to India to take advan- 
tage of the confusion that would result. 
Whatever else they may accomplish, 
Gandhi's fasts always turn the spotlight 
of public attention on India. This latest 
——s Bas nna oa vee 
m quiet ’ 
pees ir the Hindus are still reat 
locked on the issue of complete Indian 
freedom, 
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Longer Work Week 


The 1943 demands of the armed 
forces. for fighting men are going to 
cut into our manpower supply. To make 
the fullest use of our present — 
force, President Roosevelt has decree 
a minimum wartime work week of 48 
hours. 

The order applies to all labor, 
whether engaged in war work or civ- 
ilian work. It does not apply all over 
the country. The President's order listed 
32 areas in which labor shortages ex- 
isted. Additional labor shortage areas 
were announced later. More of these 
areas will be listed as shortages occur. 

The wage-hour law is still in effect. 
Workers will get time and a half for 
their extra eight hours. This. will mean 
a 30 per cent tn increase for those 
who formerly worked only 40 heurs. 

To criticism that the measure is in- 
flationary, James: Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, has replied: 
Bab cy for the same work makes 
for inflation. Paying more for extra 
work does not make for inflation.” Crit- 
ics disagree, say the overtime provision 
makes the ruling inflationary. It is not 
inflationary to pay 20 per cent more for 
0 per cent more work. But it is in- 
flationary to pay 30 per cent more for 
20 per cent more work. 

President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor says that la- 
bor agrees with the President’s pro- 
gram, but will “oppose further len 
ing of the week beyond 48 hours.” 
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Lid Off Big Salaries 

Should anyone be allowed to receive 
a salary of more than $25,000 a year 
(after paying taxes) in wartime? If a 
lid is to be put on salaries, should it 
be done by President or Congress? 
These two questions were raised last 
October when Mr. Roosevelt issued an 
executive order holding net salaries at 
$25,000. - 

Opponents of the President's action 
saw their chance last week. The House 
Ways and Means Committee was con- 
— a bill to raise the public debt 
limit of the United-States to $210,000,- 
000,000. This has to be done. There is 
no argument about it. So they attached 
a rider to this bill. The committee hoped 


‘the rider would “ride” through the 


House on the back of the essential debt- 
limit bill. 

The rider provided that no salaries 
could be increased above $67,000 
($25,000 net after payment of taxes), 
unless they had been that high before 
Pearl Harbor. Salaries above $67,000 on 
Dec. 7, 1941, could continue to that 
high. Salaries below $25,000 would con- 
tinue to be subject to control of the 
Treasury Department and the War La- 
bor Board. 

President Roosevelt had expressed an 
“earnest hope” to the committee that 
the rider would not be added to the 
debt limitation measure. The Con- 
gressmen did not seem inclined to listen 
to him. 


Point Rationing 


On March 1 point rationing begins. 
The purpose vill sage rationing is to 
ive the gy ife as wide a choice 
as sible within an oup of ra- 
tioned foods. tegite 

War Ration Book 2 allows each per- 
son 48 points a month for most canned 
goods and processed soups, fruits and 
vegetables. You will have to give up 
more points when you buy a can of 
scarce food than when you choose a 
more plentiful one. 

Shoe rationing seems to be working 
all right. It did not, as some people 
had feared it might, lead to a run on 
clothing stores in the tion that 
clothing would be rationed next. Wash- 
ington officials assured the public that 
there were no plans for rationing 
clothing. 





Dies Wins Extension 


A sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been 
formed to investigate 38 Govern- 
ment employes. Representative Martin 
Dies, Chairman of the Committee to 
sons pd Un-American Activities, had 
aecused these employes.of being “crack- 
pot bureaucrats” guilty of subversive 
activities. The new sub-committee was 
named during the debate in the House 
on whether the work of the Dies Com- 
mittee ought to be continued. é 

There had been much criticism of 
the methods employed by the Dies 
Committee, but the House voted 302 
to 94 to continue the Committee for 
two more years. One result of the criti- 
cism was the creation of the sub-com- 
mittee. Representative John H. Kerr of 
North Carolina, who heads the new sub- 
“committee, was among those who voted 
against extending the life of the Dies 
Committee. 

Opposition ta the methods used in 
the past by Mr. Dies was expressed b 
some Republicans as well as New Deal- 
ers. The vote did not follow party lines. 

The New York Herald Tribune, Re- 
9 conservative newspaper, had 
ormerly supported the Dies Committee. 
Last week, the newspaper charged edi- 
torially that “Martin Dies is rapidly be- 
coming a nuisance if not a liability to 
his country.” “Adolf Hitler,” the edi- 
torial continued, “has an unwitting tool 
in a man like Dies, who, on woefully 
insubstantial evidence, would have us 
believe that our Government is honey- 
combed with seditious radicals. Here 
is a witch hunt sure-to play into Hitler’s 
hands.” 


WLB Wage Rule Stands 


The Government expects a show- 
down fight with John L. Lewis in April. 
He has demanded a $2 per day wage 
increase for 450,000 soft coal miners 
whose contracts expire at the end of 
March. The Administration, as part of 
its fight against inflation, is trying to 
sitined unnecessary wage increases. It 
ollows what is known as the “Little 
Steel” formula. This limits pay in- 
creases to a total of 15 per cent since 
Jan. 1, 1941, which compensates for 
increased living costs. 

A recent ruling of the War Labor 
Board shows that the Government has 
no intention of backing down on this 
formula. The WLB denied a wage in- 
crease to 180,000 employes of the “Big 
Four” meat packing companies (Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy, Wilson). They were 
turned down on the grounds that they 
have already received wage increases of 
more than 15% since Jan. 1, 1941. 
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‘” CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. CHINA—THE FORGOTTEN FRONT 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. The present war between China and Japan has been 
going on for: (a) 3 years; (b) 5 years; (c) 10 years. 

2. Of lend-lease goods China is allotted about: (a) 2 per 
cent; (b) 10 per cent; (c) 15 per cent. 

3. During the past two years the cost of living in China 
has: (a) remained stable; (b) risen somewhat; (c) risen 
immensely. 

4. One of China’s greatest problems is lack of: (a) man- 
power; (b) transportation facilities; (c) natural resources. 

5. Food shortages in China today are caused largely by: 
(a) lack of irrigation; (b) hoarding and speculation; (c) 
extensive drought. 

6. The Chinese feel that we: (a) are helping them all we 
can; (b) are neglecting them; (c) cannot help them. 


ll. LEND-LEASE FOR VICTORY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter F 
if it is false. , 

1. T F Lend-lease aid has thus far been a one-way 
affair. 

2. T F Lend-lease agreements may be made with any 
nation whose defense is vital to the safety of the United 
States. 

3. T F After the war lend-lease debts are to be paid 
in cash. 

4. T F The lend-lease program built up in the U. S. 
a strong defense industry before Pearl Harbor. 

5. T F Lend-lease shipments from the U. S. total 
about $1,000,000,000 a month. 


ill. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following by inserting the number before 

the names in the proper parentheses. 

. Juan Antonio Rios (_ ) China’s London Ambassador. 

, = i: Stet- ( ) Pioneer American educator 

; Seapmaiie O'Hig- Chile’s Minister of the Interior. 

gins ) Leads China’s armies. 

; ee ) Directs OWI overseas _ program. 

. Chiang Kai-shek ) President of Chile. 

. Wellington Koo ) Lend-Lease Administrator. 

. Lauchlin Currie ) Chief of the OWI. 
) Chile’s national hero. 
) President of Brazil. 

) 


Raul Morales 
Beltrami 
The President’s authority on China. 


. Horace Mann 


. Robert Sherwood ( 
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IV. PAN AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. Chile’s capital is: (a) Catalonia; (b) Santiago; (¢) 
Concepcion. 

2. Chile’s chief contribution to the war will be: (a) raw 
materials; (b) checking Axis — (c) providing air bases. 

8. Largest concentration of Axis groups in Chile are: 
(a) Japanese; (b) Italians; (c) Germans. ‘ 
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4. Chief cause of Chile’s long neutrality was: (a) strong 
ro-Axis minority pressure; (b) fear over vulnerable coast- 


-line; (c) desire to trade with both sides. 


5. Most important to us of Chile’s products just now is: 
(a) copper; (b) sugar; (c) coffee.» : 

6. Chief joint war problem concerning the U. S. and 
Brazil is: (a) air defense of Brazil; (b) submarine menace; 
(c) equipping Brazil’s arfny. 

7. When war ends the most industrialized nation in South 
America will be: (a) Argentina; (b) Brazil; (¢) Chile. 

8. A very significant revolution occurred in Mexico be- 
tween: (a) 1900-10; (b) 1910-20; (c) 1920-30. 

9. Chile’s population is most adequately described as: 
(a) exclusively Spanish in origin; (b) about 80 per cent 
Indian; (c) mixture of many groups, including northern 
Europeans. 


V. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact circle the letter F, or the letter 
O if it isan opinion. P 

1. F O The OWI has employees in many parts of 
the world. 

2. F O Direct war information should come\from mili- 
tary observers instead of OWI channels. 

8. F O Director Davis believes that democracy’s best 
propaganda is truth. ; 

4. F O OWI news releases are timed to meet mili- 
tary necessity. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Evefy student knows that teachers and school adminis- 
trators have new and extra responsibilities these days. A 
shortage of teachers is already evident. What can students 
do to help keep the schools running in an efficient and 
orderly manner? What loads can students take from teach- 
ers and principals? Can older boys and girls assist with the 

hysical education program? Can girls help out in the 
cau grades? Juniors and seniors are mature enough to 
take over the job of policing corridors, playgrounds and 
study halls so that teac can be released for other duties. 
Take up the matter with your teachers and yy am Plan 
a self-government program that really works. Remember 
that democracy means bearing responsibilities as well as 
possessing rights. 


READING SIGN POSTS 


CHINA AT WAR 


Barnett, R. W., China, America’s Ally, American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, N. Y., 1942, 15 cents. 

Lattimore, O., “China Opens Her Wild West,” National Geo- 
graphic, Sept., 1942, pp. 337-67. \ 

Soong, T. V., “China’s Objectives,” Vital Speeches, July 15, 
1942, pp. 604-5. + 

Mill, E. W., “China Bears the Brunt,” Current History, Sept., 
1942, pp. 22-26. 

Rosinger, L. K., “China’s War Economy,” Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, Nov. 15, 1942, Foreign Policy Association, N. Y., 25 cents. 
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WASHINGTON 


How Democracy Uses Words 
As Weapons—Bby Creighton J. Hill 


H LER taught the world that words 
are weapons in modern war. The art 
of propaganda is an ancient one, but 
not until the Nazis took it over was it 
developed into an instrument of the 
state ranking ahead of guns. 

Americans are quite rightly regarded 
by the — of other nations as the 
original leaders in the development of 
the art-of publicity. We are the sales- 
men and ‘lis promotion experts par ex- 
cellence of all time. We have developed 
the radio, the motion picture, advertis- 
ing, and the popular press. 

We have wisely kept from adapting 
our natural aptitudes and_ skills for 
propaganda to service of the state We 
have a healthy instinct about it. We 
know that publicity is all very well and 
propaganda has its place—but when a 
Huey Long begins to sound off and to . 
change super-salesmanship into home- 
spun Hitlerism, we shy off. 

Today, as the war moves into its lat- 
ter stages, we see what a fundamental 
difference there is between Axis propa- 
ganda and the kind of informative ma- 
terial which the United States has been 
giving both to its citizens and its sol- 
diers through the agency of the Office 
of War Information. Hitler has so fed 
the German le with grandiloquent 
lies that spy les eapahily 
into a war of defense, he must reverse 
the stories he has been telling the home 
front. This will mean a quicker crackup 


of civilian morale in Germany—when 


the time comes. 

Here in Washington our American 
brand of war propaganda has been skill- 
fully planned executed by the men 
and women who make up the staff of 
OWI, The total number of employes of 
OWI is 5,000, scattered throu: t 
this country and all over the world. 

At its top is Elmer Davis, who was 
a working newspaperman and radio 
commentator before taking on this all- 
important job. Associated with him is 
the best writing and publicity talent 
available. Mr. Davis took over the job 


last June when the President merged all 
the existing information functions of the 
Government—foreign and domestic—into 
one new agency. 

There had been considerable confu- 
sion and duplication in the picture up 
to the time Mr. Davis took over. He 
changed all that. He started out with 
one simple premise—that the best propa- 
ganda for a democracy is the truth. Do 
not conceal. Do not exaggerate. Let 
the facts ride for what they are worth. 
This does not mean that information is 
not restricted when its release might aid 
the enemy. 

Mr. Davis’ first assistant is Milton 
Eisenhower, whose brother is Lieu- 
tenant General Dwight Eisenhower, 
Commander of the Allied forces in_ 
North Africa. Other top-ranking assis- 
tants include George Barnes, Philip C. 
Hamblett and Vernon McGee. 

Robert Sherwood, the playwright, 
(author of that magnificent war thy, 
There Shall Be No Night) is in charge 
of Overseas Operations. Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., heads the division of Do- 
mestic Operations. A newly appointed 
member of the staff is ex-Congressman 
Thomas H. Eliot of Massachusetts, who 
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has just been named director of the Lon- 
don office of OWI. It will be his job to 
tell the British people what the Ameri- 
can people are doing to win the war— 
and in doing so to build up increased 
good will between the United States 
and Britain. 

Lowell Mellett, ex-newspaperman 
and friend of the President, is chief of 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures. 

The OWI News Bureau reviews and 
issues war information news releases, 
radio news, material for newsreels, and 
related material which may be prepared 
by various departments or agencies but 
which, by regulation, must be issued 
through OWI. 

The Radio Bureau reviews and clears 
all proposed radio programs spensored 
by Federal departments and agencies, 
allocates available time for such pro- 
grams, and serves as the central point 
of clearance and contact for the broad- 
casting industry in its relationships with 
Federal departments and agencies. 

In an earlier article, I discussed the 
rivalry going on in the government be- 
tween the military and the civilian staffs 
—between the brass hats and the white 
collars. This conflict finds a character- 
istic expression at present in OWI. 
Colonel William J. Donovan, in charge 
of the Office of Strategic Service, is in 
dispute with Elmer Davis over this 
issue. 

Colonel Donovan believes that the di- 
rect'war information—such as is coming 
out of North Africa—should channel 
through the military officials closest to 
the scene. Mr. Davis declares that if 
ever the civilian control of war informa- 
tion were justified it is in North Africa 
—where admittedly the egress job 
was not done well during the first weeks 
of the invasion. So a quiet battle behind 
the scenes is in progress. Mr. Davis will 
probably win out because President 
Roosevelt has consistently supported the 
civilian machinery against i military 
on issues of this sort. 





Harris & Ewing 


At press conferences with Washington newspapermen, Elmer Davis ex- 
plains position of the Office of War Information on questions of policy. 





Bal BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
HORACE MANN (11-15 


Father of American Education 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


Oonedid more than Horace 

Mann to build our system 
of public schools for all. 

Born of poor parents in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, Mann 
worked hard to get an educa- 
tion. But he gave up a good 
law practice to fight for better 
schools. 

Mann completely reorgan- 
ized the Massachusetts schools 
and founded at Lexington, in 


PAY YOU WELL 


1839, the first training school 
for teachers in the country. 
Church and private-school 
interests, and wealthy taxpay- 
ers, insisted that free schools 
for all would breed idleness 
and bankrupt the country. 
Horace Mann firmly be- 
lieved that government of the 
people could not survive unless 
the people were educated to 
take part in the government. 


92) MANN THEN RESIGNED HIS POST AS PRESIDENT OF THE | \amas 
STATE SENATE, AND GAVE UP HIS LAW PRACTICE JOBECMME 
THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THs UPTO FIGHT fa, 
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IN 1837, HORACE MANN, LAWYER AND 
LEGISLATOR, HELPED OBTAIN PASSAGE 
OF A LAW ESTABLISHING THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCA 


CRITICS OF TAX-SUPPORTEO SCHOOLS BITTERLY 
POSED MANNS PLAN TO IMPROVE THESE SCHOOLS. 


THE LEGISLATURE GAVE THE NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LITTLE SUPPORT, BUT MANW WAS N07 OLSCOURAGED. 


3 THE FINAL YEARS OF MAMWS 

LIFE (848-1859) WERE SPENT (V 
CONGRESS ANO AS FIRST PRESIDENT 

OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE YELLOW SPRINGS 
OHIO, THE LAST WORDS- OF HIS LAST COM- 
MENCEMENT AQORESS ARE. WELL WORTH 
REMEMBERING. 


Gy ARRIVING IN ONE TOWN 10 ADDRESS 
A SCHOOL MEETING, MANN FOUND 
THAT LOCAL OFFICIALS HAD MADE 
NO PREPARATIONS- NO FIRE WAS 
LIGHTED, THE FLOOR WAS UNSWEPT, 


you 
CN NEARTS THESE My \— 
WORDS! BE ASHAMED 
6 UNTIL YOU HAVE Woy 
70 ome VICTORY FOR 
5 MANKINOS 
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| Visit with WENDRUL WILLKIE 


A famous world traveler believes that we 
must extend the Good Neighbor Policy to all 
nations before we can achieve lasting peace 


By Gretta Baker 


West of us were introduced to 
Shak e in high school. But Wen- 
dell Willkie didn’t have to wait that 
long. He grew up in a home where 
Shakespeare was a daily visitor. His 
father was Superintendent of Schools in 
Elwood, Indiana, and his mother was a 
teacher. They lived in a world of books. 
Their home library contained six or 
seven thousand volumes. Shakespeare 
was a favorite with the entire family 
which included three brothers and two 
sisters, besides Wendell. 

“Every morning my father used to 
wake us children by declaiming his 
favorite ges from Shakespeare,” 
Mr. Willkie recalled with a chuckle. 
__ “We never needed an alarm clock in 
our house. We woke to the strains of 
Hamlet's soliloquy, or Portia’s speech, or 
Marc Antony’s oration.” 

As Mr. Willkie spoke, it wasn’t hard 
to picture him as a little boy with 
tousled head and sleepy eyes getting up 
on a wintry morning. There is still some- 
thing boyish about this handsome, 
rugged man. The disarming grin that 
punctuates his remarks, the friendly way 
he shakes your hand, the comfortable 
informality of his manner tell you that 
wealth and power have not spoiled the 
small-town boy from Indiana. 

Wendell Willkie attended Culver 
Military Academy and then went to 
Indiana University to study law. In this 
he was probably inspired by his par- 
ents, for in addition to their school ac- 
tivities they were both lawyers. In 
fact, Mr. Willkie’s mother was the first 
woman to be admitted to the Indiana 
State Bar. Wendell Willkie worked his 
way through the University by various 
part-time jobs. On the campus he was 
known as an active leader in every pro- 
gressive cause. During World War I 
he served as a captain overseas. After 
the war was over, ‘he settled down to 
practice law in Ohio and New York. 
It was not long before he attracted the 
attention of a great corporation, the 
Commonwealth and Southern, which 
wie his services as attorney. Mr. 
Willkie became president of this com- 
pany in 1933, 

Mr. Willkie’s wife loves_books too. 
She was a librarian before her marriage 
and her. name was Edith Wilk. Mr. 
Willkie likes to recall how he proposed: 


“Edith, I'd like to change that Wilk to 
Willkie.” Miss Wilk agreed and they 
set a date for the wedding. But they 
didn’t reckon on the weather. A bliz- 
zard swept down from the north, and 
the eat oe was delayed two days. 
Wendell finally arrived, clutching a 
frozen bouquet which his bride proudly 
carried to altar. 

“Mrs. Willkie and I are great read- 
ers,” said Mr, Willkie. “The walls in 
our apartment are lined with books, 
just as they were in my father’s house. 
We have everything from the old favor- 
ites of my boyhood to the latest best- 
sellers.” 

Here was a good chance to question 














him about his favorites, so I inquired 
further about his reading. 

“T still have a warm spot in my heart 
for those marvelous tales of Scott and 
Stevenson and Dickens. My father used 
to read these stories to us every night 
before we dropped off to sleep. 

“In these busy times I like to read 
books that will help me understand 
today’s problems. Therefore, I read a 
great deal of history and biography, 
dipping into half-a-dozen books in a 
single evening to clarify some issue or 
to check on a reference. Among biogra- 
phies I think Carl Van Doren’ monu- 
mental work on Benjamin Franklin is 
outstanding. 

“Among recent war books I can rec- 
ommend They Were Expendable wd 
Bill White. It is a gripping tale of hig 
courage against hopeless odds. It makes 
you proud to be an American! 

“Because I have a deep respect for 
the people of the Far East, I like to 


INTERVIEW 15 
read the books of Lin Yutang. He is 
more than a philosopher; he helps us 
to understand the magnificent spirit of 
the Chinese ple. His latest book, 
The Wisdom of China and India, is a 
treasure-house of literary gems. I am 
also fond of everything by Pearl Buck.” 

A boy brought up on Shakespeare 
must surely like poetry, so I asked 
about Mr. Willkie’s tastes in verse. 

“Shelley, Tennyson, and Shakespeare 
will always stand the test of time,” he 
réplied. “Among modern poets I ad- 
mire Vachel Lindsay, Eleanor Wylie, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. I enjoyed 
Miss Millay’s Huntsman, What Quarry?, 
and her latest work, The Murder of 
Lidice, is a great human document of 
the war.” 

When he gets time, Mr. Willkie en- 
joys plays and concerts. He took occa- 
sion to recommend Counsellor-at-Law, 
starring Paul Muni. “It is an old play 
but a good one, and Mr. Muni does a 
grand job of acting. The play has a 
special appeal for a lawyer. 

A few months ago this famous Amer- 
ican citizen, and leader of the opposi- 
tion party, made an historic trip around 
the world. In 160 hours of flying he 
covered 31,000 miles. The trip took him 
49 days. He talked with many famous 
men and women, including Joseph 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. Most of the 
trip was made in a big Consolidated 
Laan with the name Gulliver 
painted on its nose in English, Chinese, 
and Russian. 

Mr. Willkie believes that great things 
are happening in the Far East. “You 
might’ call it a renaissance,” he ex- 
plained. “A billion people are involved 
in this great movement. That’s too many 
people to ignore, even if we wanted to. . 
But I'm sure most Americans want to 
see the kind of world that will include 
all nations as good neighbors. I my- 
self hope to have a part in working 
toward that goal.” 


Education Pays 


This is how a duty sergeant organized 
the platoon to police up a certain area: 

He divided the platoon into three 
groups: college graduates, high-school 
graduates and the others. To the college 
men he assigned the task of picking up 
cigarette butts; the high-school men 
were told to pick up match sticks. 

“The rest of you guys without any 
education,” he said, “can stand around 
and learn something.” 


Yank 


Respect 


Lieutenant (in a rage): “Who told 
you to put flowers on the colonel’s 
desk?” 

Orderly: “The colonel, sir.” 

Lieutenant: “Pretty, ain't they?” 








High into the 
m Sil 


By 
Corey Ford 
and 


Alastair MacBain 


Meet/some of the men who are training to 


become part of the greatest air force of all time. 


etary a gray. mist over everything 
at six in the morning, and the sky sits 
solidly on the deserted streets and bar- 
racks and parade grounds. Off in the 
mist you can hear the shouted “Hut! 
two! three! four!” and the steady shuffle 
of leather on pavement, and over it 
you begin to make out a low mascu- 
line rumble, the curious rhythmic chant 
of the Air Corps song: “Off we go into 
the wild blue yonder, climbing high 
into the sun... .” 

The mist parts, and they march out 
of it toward you, eyes straight ahead. 
You look at the long line of them com- 
ing out of the mist, coming endlessly, 
coming four abreast in squadron after 
squadron, arms swinging in unison and 
legs breaking regularly at the knees, 
and all at once it hits you what this is: 
This country’s future is coming at you 
out of the morning mist, eyes ahead 
and singing. 

You want to know how good this 
country is? Then meet these men who 
are training to be pilots and navigators 


and bombardiers, these men who are 
going to make up the greatest air force 
of all time. We were planning to do 
a piece about the training of a cadet, 
and so we took a rapid-fire swing 
through the whole Southeast Army Air 
Forces Training Center, and we lived 
with the cadets in all the stages from 
the time they were inducted until they 
got their wings. 

You’ve heard people ask, “Just what 
kind of men are we getting in the Air 
Forces today?” Take the handful of 
really outstanding youngsters you've 
ever known and put them in this outfit, 
and they'll just be average. That’s how 
good the average is. They're the cream 
of the country, and there are thousands 
and thousands of them, and if we can 
give cream like that, then all we’ve got 
to say is: We're some cow. 

You really want to know how good 
this country is? Borrow a pair of sneak- 
ers and athletic shorts, and run with 
these kids through an hour’s drill. 

Or wander down onto the fiight line 
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and hang around the field house and — 
chat with the men who are waiting — 
their turn to go up. Ask them about 
flying. Ask that kid who just came in 
and is unbuckling his chute. 

“Flying?” he says. “Only thing in the 
world, far as I’m concerned, That’s why 
I joined this outfit.All I want is just 
to be good enough to stay with this 
Autfit till it’s over. Even after it’s over.” 

That kid with the goggles on his 
forehead and the mile-wide grin has 
just soloed for the first time; ask. him 
how it feels. “Mister, did you ever wake 
up and find it was true? Did anybody 
ever hand you the earth and tell you 
to peel it; it’s your orange? Look, you 
be a millionaire. You be Hedy Lamarr’s 
leading man. You be President Roose- 
velt. I'll be a flier. . . .” 

They could be anybody; soda clerks, 
college students, musicians, track stars, 
bell-hops, radio announcers, million- 
aires, sword swallowers. It doesn’t mat- 
ter so long as they want to fly. 

That’s all they talk about—Aying, fly- 
ing, flying. They have a language all 
their own. Cadets are “misters”; they 
never speak of themselves as anything 
else. If a mister is on the ball, he’s an 
“eager beaver”; if he isn’t; he gets a 
“gig” or demerit. A “gig-flap,” for ex- 
ample, is the flap of a rear pants pocket 
which has inadvertently been left un- 
buttoned. 

The orders are highly technical: “Pop 
it out, mister, pull your wings in, rack 
“em back, pinch my finger.” They will 
be glad to translate that for you. “Po 
it out” is to expand your chest. “Pull 
your wings in” is to tuck your elbows 
into your sides. “Rack ’em back” is to 
sas back your shoulders, and “pinch a 

nger” is, literally, to pinch an pt 
classman’s finger between your shoul- 
der blades. You make notes of other 
cadet phrases on the back of an en- 
velope. “Dawn patrolling” is arising be- 
fore reveille, a habit practiced by un- 
popular roommates. The elimination 
board which washes out unsuccessful 
cadets is the “Benzine Board.” 

One thing hits you over and over, 
as you listen to them talk. That’s the 
spirit of these kids, their supreme cocki- 
ness, the confident way their eyes look 
back at you. They’re heading into a 
grim job and yet they can play. 

Here’s the kind of thing we mean: 
We're in a Flying Fortress roaring 
above the clouds on a practice mission 
and suddenly a P-40 slides alongside 
us as though we're standing still. The 
waist gunner beside us, grins, swivels 
his empty machine gun and points it 
the open , and jounces his 
shoulders up and down with the imag- 
i ion: “Daa-aaa-aaaal” 
The pilot of the P-40 makes an elab- 
orate grimace of pain, slumps forward 
realistically over the stick, and peels off 
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lassregin Activities: 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Secial Studies and English) 


ords as Weapons < 
After class reads “Inside Washing- 


Sigey 


other ways which have not been men- 
tioned. 


Fatt Questions: 

fa) dye ier tpl; ulated 
paratroops in war? (b) Of what unique 
‘ value are such troops? (c) Of what ma- 
terials are American parachutes made. 
now? (d)’ Does one normally lose con- 


on” raise these questions: (a) Why is sciousness while falling through the air? 


h an agi as the OWI 
b) Before the OWI was established 
June how was official news given 
t? (c) Do you concur with 
Davis's premise that the best propa- 
anda is the truth? Why or why not? 
d) Has the OWI adhered to this 
nise? (e) Why does the OWI 
include the peoples of the entire world? 
f) What various media.are used by 
e OWI to carry out its job? (g) What 
pecific exami of such. media can 
ou name? (h) Do you concur with 


Director Davis or with Colonel Don- 


bvan concerning control of war infor- 
ation from the battlefront? Why? 


Ml opic for Further Investigation: 


From what other sources than the 
DWI can we get war news? Make a 
ist of such specific sources ‘and evalu- 
hte them according to: reliability. Con- 
sult, Dale, E., How to Read a News- 
paper, pp. 79-88. 


crace Mann 


Questions on the picture biography of 
orace Mann: (a) Why has President 
Roosevelt said that our schools are one 
bf the greatest bulwarks of democracy? 
b) How many: reasons can you give in 
upport of this statement? (c) In what 
ay is our educational system becom- 
ng more democratic? (d).How far in 
hool were your parents able to get at 
bublic expense? Your grandparents? (e) 
y did Horace Mann have. to fight 
mor public support of schools? (f). Had 
ou been living in his time would you 
ave been willing to give up a prosper- 
bus law practice ‘to take over Mann’s 
Pducational work at much less money? 
hy or Why not? 

For further information about Hor- 
ce Mann consult: Slosson, E. E., The 
merican Spirit in Education, Chap. 9; 
: Cummings, H., and Sackett, E. B., 

t Schools, pp. 42-47; or Morgan, J. 
.. Horace Mann—His Ideas and ideale 
nt of America, X, for 
Is in earlier times. 


bee also P, 
erica’s 


arachutes and Paratroops 


_Betore class reads the article ask pu- 
ils to name various ways in which 
barachutes may be used in both war 
nd peace. Aker reading, check for 


(e) At what minimum height should 
parachutes be opened? 


China—The Forgotten Front 


American History, World History ; 
On Lincoln’s Birthday President 
Roosevelt promised “great and decisive 
actions . . . to drive the invader from 
the soil of China.” This promise should 
be in the-minds of pupils as they read 
the article. Next discuss these questions: 
(a) Cam-you suggest reasons oy China 
has been receiving less than 2 cent 
ote d-lease goods? (b) at are 
China’s- three test problems at this 
> time? (c) mtg oa China endeavored 
°F papeeest what industires she had? (d) 
y cannot the Chinese government ef- 
fectively control inflation? (e) What is 
the main reason for scarcity of goods 
in ChinaP (f) How does China get 
goods from the outside world now? (h) 
How can U. S. best meet China’s imme- 

diate néeds? 


" Topies for Further Investigation: 


Find definite examples showing how 
Japan ignored her treaty obligations 
with respect to each of the following: 
Open Door Policy; Nine Power 
Pact; Naval Treaty of 1922; League of 
Nations Covenant; Pact of Paris; Root- 
Takahira Agreement. See any recent 
American. history textbook. , 

How did the U. S. aid China against 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(MARCH 8-13 ISSUE) 


For Social Studies: 
The 48-Hour Week for Industry 
in Wartime. 
-  Yugoslavia—Testing Ground of 
United Nations Policy. - 
Inside Washington: How Big an 
Army~Do We Need? 
Builders of America: Andrew 
Carnegie. 
For English Classes: 
“The Snow Goose,” a play by 
‘Paul Gallico. 
“Windwagon Smith,” a story by 
Wilbur Schramm. 











to the class. 


Japan between 1931 and 1941? For 

idance consult Fortune, September, 
1941; or Amerasia, March and October, 
1941. Apply to Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Harv niversity, Cambridge, Mass., 
for free current bibliographies and ma- 
terials related to the Far East. Write 
to Chinese News Service, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, for free ma- 
terials. 


Lend-Lease for Victory 
Modern Problems, American , History, 
European History 
After class has read the article and 
completed the test on p. 12 discuss 
these questions: (a) In what ways does 
the Lend-Lease policy establish a new 
practice in foreign relations? (b) Do 
you feel this is a sounder, more realistic 
olicy than the.war loans practice fol- 
Seved in World War I? Why or why 
not? (c) Why were World War I loans 
left unpaid? (d) What provisions are 
made for payment of lend-lease obliga- 
tions? (e) What determines the nature 
and extent of lend-lease aid? (f) What 
does the U. S. get out of lend-lease 
now? (g) How will lend-lease goods 
be used in the post-war period? 
Our Wartime Efficiency 
Modern: Problems, American History 
After class has read this article by 
Dr. Commager take a*census of class 
— as to his conclusion. Then raise 
ese questions: (a) Can you name 
examples of either gross inefficiency or 
special efficiency in Washington’s man- 
agement of the war? (b) How do you 
account for the charge frequently heard 
“that Washington does not know what 
it is doing?” (d) It is reasonabie to ex- 
a some mismanagement and over- 
apping of functions in running so large 


‘an enterprise? (e) What efforts are be- 


ing made to step up the efficiency of 
the war-time agencies? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 
Watch newspapers for one week and 
4 items concerning efficiency and in- 
efficiency in conducting the war on the 
part of Washington bureaus. Mount 
your clippings and report your findings 


[Continued on next page] 





Key to ‘We Challenge Ycu” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 
I. China: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-b. 
Il. Lend-Lease: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 
Ill. Who's Who: 7, 10, 9, 6, 11, 1, 2, 5, 
38, 4, 8. 


IV. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; _ 


5-a;.6-b; 7-b; 8-b; 9-c. 
V. Inside Washington: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 
4-F. 


PANG AMANO TONE 
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Pan Americana _ 
Modern Problems, American History 
After reading the article under the 
above heading have class complete and 
check the test on p. 12. Next have 1 
or more pupils locate Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile on the wall map, g par- 
ticular attention to Chile's long coast 
line and narrow width. Chile's climatic 
_ and other physical characteristics should 
be noted. The capital cities of the three 
countries should be pointed out. Then 
raise these questions: (a) What is the 
present status of each of these nations 
in the war? (b) Why did Brazil declare 
war on the Axis? (c) Why did Chile 
delay in severing relations until re- 
cently? (d) Is Argentina likely to sever 
relations with the Axis? Why not? (e) 
What vital mineral do we import in 
large quantities from Chile? ( Why 
is copper so necessary? (g) Why is 
there grave danger of sabotage in 
Chile? (h) Has the Chilean t 
been active against such P (i) 
What are the v. S. and Brasil doing to 
check the U-boat menace in the South 
Atlantic? (j) Why are U-boats so ac- 
tive in that area? (k) In what way is 
Brazil apt to profit from the war? (1) 
Why will this industrial growth be of 
benefit to the U. S.? (mm) What part 
have the Irish played in Chile’s history? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult any of the recent textbooks 
about Latin America and find out what 
national groups are combined in Chile's 
population. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


To Eat with Confidence 


This chapter from Gertrude Dia- 
mant’s book, Days of Ofelia, contains 
some excellent writing. Before pupils 
read it, they should be told that it is not 
intended as an exciting narrative but 
merely as a true picture of life in a 
Mexican household. They should watch 
for characterization, clues to the cus- 
toms, habits and h peculiarities of 
our southern neighbors, and for a certain 
amount of quiet humor. Then let them 
read the account and take the test over 
it on this week's “Sharpen Your Wits” 


page. 
Following the scoring of the test and 
the answering of any questions which 


may come up, use these questions for 


discussion: 

1. Explain the meaning of the title, “To 
Eat with Confidence.” 

2. Point out some details which add 
vitality to the picture of the Escotos at 
home. Do any of these details seem trivial 
in themselves? How are they used to con- 
tribute to the whole effect? 

8. What do you understand as the mean- 
ing of the term tierra? 

4. What item_a most often in the 
Mexican diet? Why? 


5. What is a calabash? 

De yes Se ey oe ee ee 
na’ itan ellers 
sor a Be Sar bad vessel 
ted to the city? ? 

did the Escotos 


. What sort of atti ; 
why the Escotos con- 


have towards American 

dled pliment to their t to 
@ com) 

allow her to eat alone? ses 

Class Assignment: 

The charm of Miss Diamant's book 
is in her to her subject. She 
has presented the Escotos in a Lewmne4 
impartial light, recognizing the essen’ 
oon was theirs without overlook- 
ing squalor of their surroundings. 
Above all, she has refused to view them 
either with condencension or as curios- 
ities. Pupils should try their hand at 
examining some strange or alien situa- 
tion and presenting it with a truly 
appreciative eye, without over-senti- 
mentalizing or moralizing, 
prejudce, but with discernment. 

As suggested topics for themes to em- 
body this int, we offer the follow- 
ing. A Visit with a Family of Chinese 
(or Italians, or Finns); An Introduc- 
tion to oe eee An ang 
Church ( than my own); A City- 
Dweller a Week in the Coun- 
try (or versa); At Ease Among 


Strangers. Teachers will be able to 
ada ce ie a ee 


needs of their classes. Pupils with 
limited experience, opportunities, or im- 
agination may find that they must con- 
trive some sort of experience which is 
alien to them in order to find material 
for this theme. 

Such contrived experiences need not 
be unpleasant tasks. There are few of 
us who would find it a hardship to walk 
home through a —- neighborhood, 
keeping our eyes ears—yes, and 
even our noses—o for new sensa- 
tions; or to buy a of bread at that 
little dimly-lighted store where there is 
an old iron stove instead of at the pos- 
sibly more convenient and polis 
supermarket. Any experience, in fact, 
which varies the routine of daily life will 
provide the astute with a dozen 
observations which he may interpret ob- 
jectively and with discernment. 


For Further Investigation: 

One or two interested pupils ng 
consult the Readers’> Guide and 
Book Review Digest for articles and 
books on Mexican life and customs and 
make a factual report to the class, to 
supplement this brief sketch. 


High Inte the Sun 
Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain are 
6 ening Wat ee eee 
distinction in the of reportin 
amd thelr 


Their field is sports 
metier humor. should find 


special 
further reading of Ford and MacBain 20- 


7 


without © 


comment on these points: 
1. What humor is found 


ticle? 
.2. How have the authors made clear 


that the cadets represent a cross-section 


in the ar- 


- of American life? 


8. How would you characterize the 
style in which the article is written? 

4. What sort of appeal does the ac- 
count make to the average reader? 


TO ENCOURAGE FURTHER READING 


A Visit with Wendell Willkie 


When pupils have read the article, 
have them comment on Mr. Willkie's 
reading tastes. Discussion of some of 
the books mentioned should be encour- 


eee ~ y of these books, 
it mi wise to have a special period 
devoted to some examination a these 
books, with possible remarks by some- 
one who has read them. How do Mr. 
Willkie’s intellectual -interests. seem to 
ag out of and influence his public 


Chats About New Books 


Pupils should understand that these 
book “chats” were originally radio talks 
and that they are not properly criticisms 
but merely brief, conversational reviews. 
To be sure that each pupil understands 
what he reads, use these questions: 


Guadalcanal Diary 

1. Why were the Marines able to make 
their first landing on Guadalcanal without 
a single casualty 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 

1. Why did the Japanese put a price on 
Romulo'’s head? ; Agee? 

2. How did he finally get away from 


Bataan? 

3. What ion of Filipinos did the 
American so express? 
Happy Land 

1. Why did Lew Marsh at first brood 
over his — 

2. How finally become recon- 
ciled? 

It is to be hoped that discussion of these 

will about mention of others 
on similar themes or by the same authors, 
and that your pupils will wish to investi- 
gate some of 7 8 
Key te “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Quix Page) 
I. l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 


Il. 1-F; 2-T; 8-T; 4-F; 5-T. 
III. Elwood, Indiana, 1938, Wilk, air- 





IV. Check a, b, e, f, g. 

Words to the Wise: 1-e; 2j; 3-n; 4-a; 
5-t; 6-1; 7-c; 8-d; 9-u; 10-r; 11-1; 12-s; 
I8-v; 14g; 150; 16-b; 17-m; 18-p; 19g 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education 
publishes a monthly Newsletter concerning 
teacher preparation and in service. 
May be obtained from Association head- 
quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


The New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., offers the services 
of its War Information Center and Teach- 
ing Aids Service, both cy ang 
College . The rary has 
lished two selected lists, with 


Planning and the Schoo 
Teaching Aids Service 


“-" * @« 


Everychild—An American Ideal, by 
George William Gerwig, is one of a series 
of I Betterment Studies published by 
the Henry C..Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, 465 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, 
P Ivania. It is a summary of Pittsb 
sche in the attempt to fulfill 
Lincoln’s dream of giving every child “An 
unfettered start anda whole chance in the 


booklet gles oo ab of 
booklet gives an ive Rus- 
sians fighting, ohne. soft living 

war, considers Russia's place 

United Nations and discusses the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. in wartime. Copies 
are 10c and may be secured from the In- 
stitute, at 56 West 45th Street, New York 


City. 
ny * ee 


" vn and e,-a “gy to Gogd 
D Eric e (Harper & 
Brothers, p Fwy An. alphabetized word 
book written with a very fine sense of dis- 
crimination. With Te commentary on 
American usage by Dr. W. Cabell Greet of 
Columbia University. ‘ 


* *« @ 


National Unity Through Intercultural 
Education i pet number 10 in the 
OE te ory Defense icra 
su F Security 
the Us. Office of Education. gone pre- 
pared by Rachel Davis-DuBois, director of 
the Intercultural Education Workshop, 
Miles peg Remmibacbines - ata 

uperintendent Documents, Washing- 

ton, D. C. It discusses, witht source ma- 
terials, American heterogeneity vs. Ameri- 
can , the school’s , Spe- 
cific tion of in tural education 
in every classroom and on , inter- 
mediate, and secondary levels, 
community activities. 


school-. 


Teaching Aids on Aviation 


Air eens Young America, 
joint publication of the CAA and the 


U. S. Office of Education, presents a 
clear picture of the need for-aviation 
training and lists suggested reading on 
the subject. 


The magazine Education, published by 
the Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, devoted its issue of October, 1942, 
to aviation education. There are articles by 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Jack Frye, Leslie R. 
Gregory, Charles K. Arey, Rose N. Cohen, 
Hall Barlett and others on such subjects as 
“The Air Age and Education,” “The Mer- 
chant Fleet in the Air,” “The Air Age and 
Teacher Education,” “Aviation in the Ele- 
mentary School Science ” and avia- 
tion education as applied to English, indus- 
trial arts, and social science. Copies are 
50c each., oe gat 


Air Workers Today is a book compiled 
by Picture Fact Associates and published 
by Harper & Brothers. It contains units 
concerning air workers in the air, on the 
ground, in the airlines, in the armed forces, 
in the government's civil air-services, and in 
training. The book is illustrated with many 
photographs and provides a brief, interest- 
ing account of vocational opportunities 
connected with aviation. Price $1.00. 

+ > © 

United Airlines is offering to teachers a 
valuable teaching kit containing the follow- 
ing items: teachers’ manual, illustrated, 
with many suggestions for teaching phases 
of aviation; 24 pictures of planes and air 
views; 40 copies of a large airliner in flight, 
for distribution to pupils; identification 
chart with plane silhouettes; reprint from 
Life illustrating with maps the new air- 
power world; wartime air express folder in 
color; and list of sources for materials and 
information. Price, 25c id. Address 
United Air Lines t of School 
and e Service, 5959 S. Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


* * * 


When the United States Army Air Forces 
called up the various aircraft construction 


companies to establish schools for the train- - 


ing of mechanics, Consolidated Aircraft 


Corporation of San Diego opened a per- 
manent camp last May. It is called “Camp 


Consair.” Under competent instructors from + 


the company and the Army, the men study 
the electrical equipment, hydraulics, gen- 
eral structure, fuel and oil systems, landing 
ear, instruments, de-icer and anti-icer, 

ting, ventilating and flight controls of 
the big Liberator anes. 


In line with a policy adopted by many 
technical institutions, Parks Air College, 
Revaoapeicis od Nigh seal pope whe 

who 
Sore eon S Shale and one 
half years of study, provided they rank 
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in the upper two-thirds of their class. 
Parks is ed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Illinois. It offers an 
intensive 48-weeks-a-year program for two- 
year periods to enable students to secure 
diplomas in the Maintenance Engineering, 
Aviation tions and Executive, or Pro- 
fessional Flight and Executive Schools. 
The Aeronautical Engineering Course re- 
quires two and one-fourth years. The spring 
term begins March 29. 


Editorial Writing - Contest 
On “Freedom of the Press” 


All senior and junior high school stu- 
dents are eligible to participate in the 
editorial writing contest on the topic 
“Freedom of the Press,” being spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines through 
the cooperation of high school papers. 

‘Students are asked to write editorials 
of no more than 500 words under the 
title “Keeper of the Flame” and sub- 
mit them to their school paper. The 

rize-winning editorial in oe shes. 
when published in the school paper and 
sent to Scholastic Publications, auto- 
matically become eligible for the na- 
tional competition. The rational win- 
ners will receive prizes of a $100 War 
Bond for first place; $50 Bond for 
second place; and $25 Bond for third 
place. , 

Each local school winner will re- 
ceive a certificate of merit from Scho- 
lastic. 

Faculty advisers and editors of school 
papers may obtain details from “Keep- 
er of the Flame,” Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

April Ist is closing date for submis- 
sion of published editorials to Scholastic 
Publications. Winners will be an- 
nounced in the May 3-8th, issue. 














from 1914 te 1941. 
Price, single copies $1.15 postpaic 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
909-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pe. 














If Your Copies 
Come Late 


If your copies of this magazine 
arrive a day or two later than you 
expect them, we want you to know 
the reason for the delay: due to the 
extraordinary demands on railway 
express and railway postal services 
more time is required in the han- 


" of mail and express. War ma- 
terials have the right of way. 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS 


This 


In Classrcom Clubs 


of 15 or more 


A COPY 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook 


THE WAR’S CAUSES 


What your students must under- 
stand about the causes of the war. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


The “historic” isolation position, - 


Wilsonian ideals, Roosevelt’s policies. 


DISTANCE—AXIS ALLY 
How geography favors Germany 
and Japan. Inner Axis supply lines. 
PICTORIAL CHARTS 
The comparative strength of the 
Axis and United Nations. 
WEAPONS & STRATEGY 


How the technique and tactics of 
this war differ from World War I. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
The Axis “pincers” drive on the 
riches of Iran and Iraq. 


a ER A A A TS ee 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
A capsule history of the war to 
date—right up to Sept. 1, 1942. 
THE WAR’S LEADERS 
Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 


OUR WAR AIMS 

An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 
FAR EAST SECTION 

Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 
LARGE MAPS 

17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 
VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the book. 


Date 





A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me .................cc0.0 
War Handbook and Atlas. 


| enclose $ 
15 or more copies 
5 to 14 copies 
1 to 4 copies 


.. copies of WAR FOR FREEDOM, the new 64 page World 


Books are to be sent postpaid 
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School 





Address 


State 
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WAR ATLAS and 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under- 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. It ‘will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind. 

Specially Prepared by the Editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the 
teachers and students of American 
Schools. _ 

64 pages—lIilustrated with 17. basic 
maps—some in color—25 war photo- 


graphs—6 easy-to-understand charts 
Size 814” x 11”—attractive cover. 
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OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 


Now it is more important than ever that every 
student have a copy of this book with the complete 
story of the war's background, the United Nations’ 
aims, ideals, plus the. facts needed for an under- 
standing of the war news. Form a classroom club 
now and let this war handbook and atlas help 
make your teaching more effective. 

ONLY 10c a copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or more 
15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 
25¢ a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 


FORM A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW! 


ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


Subscribers to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may order class- 
room sets of 10 or more now a y later when they pay for their magazines. 
CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 10 please. TE 
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and disappears in a dramatic spin. 
Playing al and robbers at 300 wiles 
an hour, making a game of death. 
You'll never lick an outfit like that. 

They have to be able to laugh; 
they're working harder than they ever 
worked before. They're packing into 
thirty weeks what it formerly took two 
or three years to learn. Ground-school 
subjects include navigation, radio code, 
airplane and engine operation, higher 
mathematics, physics, aerial photog- 
raphy, signal communications and 
chemical-warfare defense, to name onl 
a few. And yet they're bursting wit 
health. 

Credit Ernest B. Smith and Lex 
Fullbright, directors of physical train- 
ing here in the SAAFTC, and Herbert 
Crowley, who's in charge at Maxwell 
Field. They’ve worked out a rugged 
program, with everything from mass 
calisthenics and tug of war and boxing 
and cross-country—five . w miles of 
it-to a diabolically conceived obstacle 
course a quarter-mile long, complete 
with six-foot broad jump, hurdles, a 
zigzag box field, and a twelve-foot wall. 


Flying Muscles 


It was no hit-or-miss proposition, 
either. Before they started, they took a 
cadet and stripped him naked and sat 
him at the controls of a plane; and they 
noted carefully all the muscles he used 
in handling the ship. They designed a 
series of exercises to develop these spe- 
cial flying muscles; a neck that can 
swivel right and left as the pilot clears 
the air, for example, or legs and shoul- 
ders strong enough to work the ob- 
stinate controls of a twenty-ton bomber. 

Dovetailed with all x is the all- 
important development of\a cadet’s na- 
tive co-ordination, as well as a general 
physical conditioning that builds his 
body and makes his reactions more 
spontaneous and enables him to fight 
off fatigue. 

Does it do the job? Take the word 
of Bill, an All-America from Notre 
Dame, drying himself after the shower, 
“Listen, I thought I was tough after 
four years of intercollegiate competi- 
tion, but the first week I was here I dis- 
covered muscles | never knew I had 
before!” 

The Air Force is doing a magnificent 
oe in promoting safety, and fatalities 

urin 


and planes. Our Army Air Forces haVe 
a better safety record than any other 
air force in the world. Carlstrom Field, 
for example, hasn’t had so much as a 
serious accident in fourteen months, 
and at Shaw Field they told us that the 
far bigger proportion of student deaths 
was from automobile accidents off the 
post. But now and then an airplane 


‘member him 


training are astonishingly few, 
considering the vast number of men . 


fatality is bound to come; and that’s 
when you really find out how good 
these_kids are. 

His name was Johnny, and we re- 
articularly because he 
said it was his birthday. He paused be- 
side us on his way out of the door of 
the field house and said, “Wish me 
luck, mister. It’s my birthday today,” 
and walked out to the line, buckling 
the straps of his chute. Most of the 
men in the flight were soloing that 
afternoon, and after they took off, we 
hung around the field house for an 
hour or two, waiting for them to check 
back in again. ; 

About that time, a little weasel of a 
rumor began to race around the walls 
of the room. Only a whisper, at first. 
An enlisted man in the ground crew 
said he’d heard—mind you he'd only 
heard—that somebody had phoned in 
they'd seen a plane in a spin. We 
waited, and the returning cadets 
checked in one by one, and finally 
there were only five ships that hadn't 
checked in. Then two more ships ar- 


_vived, and that left only three ships 


still unaccounted for. It was like some 
is] essing game. 
ae oe ship sealed and checked in, 
and that meant it was between two 
ships—a ship from another flight and 
Johnny’s ey And then the ship from 
the other flight checked in, and the 
lieutenant asked us in a low voice if 
we'd like to go for a little ride with 
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him, and we put on a chute and fol- 
lowed him. On the way out to the line, 
he said to watch for a yellow wing; 
that’s what we'd be apt to spot first 
from the air. 

We found it, about twelve miles to 
the south. The two bright yellow wings 
were lying on the sand, and between 
them there was a blackened place, and 
in the center, —— had gouged 


a deep hole in the sand. 


They don’t tell you about these 
things, you see; they don’t want to 
worry you. And there are some other 
things they don’t tell you about, either 
—things you've got a right to know, be- 
cause their problems are your prob- 
lems. They’re in this thing all the way 
and they can’t understand why every 
last American isn’t in it as wholeheart- 
edly as they are. 

They want to get going. That's the 
kind of kids they are. That’s the kind 
of men we're getting in the Air Forces 
today. They’re marching confidently, 
heading into the most important job in 
this war. They're heading into an even 
more important job, back in this coun- 
try, after the war’s over. Mark. our 
words, these are the men who will run 
this country after the war. Fall in be- 
hind them and march with them. Eyes 
ahead! 

pyright 1942 by the Crowell-Collier 
Publiching Co. Reprinted by permission of 
the authors. 


U. S. Army Air Corps photos 


Navitrainer, used by student navigators, has all instruments needed in 
navigating plane. Student solves typical flight problems set by instructor. 
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—~ CONVERSATION 


Dialogue has a magic touch, an ability 
to bring people to life—and writing 
it is lots of fun if you only know how 


By AGNES N. BASS 


‘ AN? what is the use of a book?” 
thought Alice in Wonderland, 
“without pictures or conversation?” 
It may be said that written con- 
versation provides variety and vivid- 
ness; it is a necessary technique for 
the revelation of character and an 
important device in advancing ac- 
tion. Look over several of your 
favorite short stories and note when 
and why the characters speak. In 
the very beginning do they get our 
attention by somewhat mystifying 
remarks, or vehement interjections; 
in the midst of the action, do they 
disclose something important about 
themselves or the plot; or do they 
speak chiefly at moments of excite- 
ment or crisis? If you have a short 
‘story in work yourself, turn a critical 
eye upon your own use of dialogue. 
Do you need more of it for variety’s 
sake? Does what you have serve a 
real purpose? Do your people talk 
not only “in character” but interest- 
ingly too? 


Tue writing of conversation pieces 
or sketches including considerable 
dialogue is fun and not too difficult. 
The first step is to learn to listen 
and to watch people as they talk. 
Notice how unfinished most talk is, 
how repetitious. Jot down in a note- 
book turns of speech and ways of 
saying things that delight you. When 
I remarked to an old gardener that 
it was a lovely day, he said, “There 
ain't nobody got a better one.” I 
treasure that example. Some day I 
must make use of it! 

Now write down that. conversa- 
tion, overheard. in the bus or the 
drugstore, that you repeated last 
week to your best friend. You might 
try putting it down first simply as a 
give and take of words like the script 


of a play. Then try it in literary form. 
Add the description bits that make 
the reader see it, hear it and feel it 
—the gestures, the attitudes, the 
quality of the voices. Thus: “All 
right,” nodded Maud importantly, 
eager for a confidence. Here we have 
“the manner in which” added on to 
the quotation. Try sometimes to put 
your description before the quota- 
tion, thus: His father mumbled with- 
out lowering the pully “You 
don’t expect me to try to keep track 
of your junk, do you?” It is descrip- 
tive bits like these, usually short and 
freshly observed that give life to 
written conversation. To prove how 
indispensable they are, cross them 
all out of a page of printed talk and 
try reading the page without them. 

As you write down a dialogue that 
amused or annoyed or interested 
you, you will notice that it has a 
certain significance or meaning— 
otherwise you would never have re- 
membered ‘it. Its significance may be 
nothing more than its unbelievable 
dullness—two clerks or two stenog- 
raphers chatting at great length 
about nothing—and as you re-tell or 
re-write the dialogue you find you- 
self playing up the dullness, leaving 
out whatever intelligent thing may 
have been said, pointing up your 
piece to a purpose. 

Try now to invent a conversation 
which moves in this selective way 
toward some objective. For example 
—the conversation of a shopper and 
2 clerk, stressing the super-human 
patience of the clerk; a family din- 
ner-table scene, demonstrating that 
real conversation becomes impossible 
because of the continuous ringing 
of the telephone; a conversation be- 
tween an adult and a child, playing 
up the oppressive politeness of the 
child. Give your pieces a title that 
will add punch to the dialogue. 

In novels of long ago, the point of 





the conversation was perhaps over- 
emphasized — characters, in the 
course of revealing their natures or 


_ furthering the plot, said what was 


necessary to be said in the words of 
the author rather than in their own. 
Later novelists, going to the _—" 
extreme sometimes made their 
people talk too exclusively in char- 
acter, uttering the self same phrases 
whenever they opened their mouths. 
Today conversation in books some- 
times bores us by its extreme likeness 
to real speech; often it charms and 
amazes us, iguanas in the dialect 
story, by this same _verisimilitude. 
Thé thing to remember is that writ- 
ten conversation is never literal or 
photographie for any length of time; 
rather, it is selective, always under 
the author's control. 

There are a few technicalities in 
writing conversation which can be 
easily. mastered. Every quoted re- 
mark, long or short, should be in- 
dented like a new paragraph—which 
breaks up a page of print and is an- 
other reason why Alice liked conver- 
sation. Quotation marks always come 
after all other punctuation marks— 
after commas, after question marks 


and after periods. 


RememBeER that there are 
twenty-five or thirty synonyms for 
the word said. There is no excuse for 
writing he said, even varied by said 
he for pages on end. On the other 
hand it is well not to go to extremes 
to avoid the word; to quote the 
Writers’ Digest, “too much ingenuity 
in making verbs out of other word 
forins is a tell-tale amateur habit. 
No need to have your characters 
angle into rooms, touché their 
answers, hiss their speech, gargle 
their laughter.” a 

Said or its equivalent can often be 
omitted for a short while from one 
or both sides of a conversation when 
it is perfectly clear who is talking. 
As in this example from Great Ex- 
pectations by Charles Dickens: 

“Do you know where Mr. Matthew 
Pocket lives?” I asked Mr. Wemmick. 

“Yes,” said he, nodding in the di- 
fection. “At Hammersmith, west of 
London.” 

“Is that far?” 

“Welll Say five miles.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Why, you are a r cross- 
examiner!” said Mr. Wemmick, look- 
ing at me with an approving air. 
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ib Wilfred Owen’s poetry classic and modern 
theories meet. In many. echoes Keats and Shakes- 
peare are easy to find, for he is of their rich and 
sensuous fellowship and one of his earliest passions 
was for Keats. Lines 6 and 7 in this poem remind 
the reader of the last stanza of Keats’s “To Autumn.” 
This enhancement of enjoyment by calling up an 
association with an older and much loved poem is a 
device used often by later poets. 

Telescoping of effects in this poem, implication 
of more kg is directly stated, is another modern 
quality. Here is more beauty of sound and pathos of 
theme. Concentration and contrast of ideas as well 
as beauty are gained by the metaphorical theme— 
the contrast of the circumstances of death on the 
battlefield with the usual rites of death. In the last 
line there is an almost unbearable implication of the 
sad resumption of normal life after a death, of in- 
numerable homes where it.is no longer necessary to 
keep the window alight for one who may return, of 
the darkening of the heart as well as of the house. 

Wilfred Owen's poetry is realistic. It is also imagi- 
native and beautiful. He mastered the easy, conver- 
sational style by which the poets of his day were 
struggling away from the influence of the more ornate 
90’s, but he did so without loss of dignity. 

Siegfried Sassoon published in 1920 a volume of 
poetry by his friend, Wilfred Owen. He had un- 
earthed it from various sources. Reading these poems, 
people realized for the first time that Owen’s death 
at twenty-five had been a great loss to modern 
poetry. A second volume in 1931, with an introduc- 
tion by another poet friend, Edmund Blunden, em- 
phasized the tragedy. It contained many new poems, 
among them “Arms and the Boy” and “The Un- 
returning,” two of his best poems. 





WILFRED OWEN 


Wilfred Owen was killed a 

week before the Armistice of 1918 

while trying to get his men across 

the Sambre Canal. Less than a 

month before he had _ been 

awarded the Military Cross for 

gallantry. He had served from 1915 until June, 1917, 

and had then been invalided home for fourteen months. 

Although he hated war, he had returned to the front 

willingly, for he hated the evils against which Eng- 
land was fighting. — 

His mother records that he was a thoughtful and 
imaginative boy. A friend writes that he had “dark 
and vivid eyes, flashing now and then a startled look 
that indicated quickness of apprehension and extreme 
sensitiveness.” He was educated at London University 


lire. 


ANTHEM 
For Doomed Youth 


By WILFRED OWEN 


What passing bells for those who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 


No mockeries for them from prayers or bells, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells, 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 

Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing down of blinds. 


*Reprinted trom Poems, by Wilfred Owen, by permission 
of Mrs. Wilfred Owen, and of Chatto and Windus, publishers, 
London. 
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and worked as a tutor in Bordeaux, France, before his 
enlistment. 

'His chief early interest, before circumstances 
aroused his longing to find a way to avoid war, was in 
literature. One of his earliest experiments with verse 
was to.substitute a play of vowels for pure rhymes, an 
idea which he carried out successfully. 

Siegfried Sassoon quotes in his introduction to 
Wilfred Owen’s poetry a scrap which Owen had writ- 
ten as.apreface to the book he did not live to publish. 
These lines from it are significant today: “These elegies 
are not for this generation. . . . They may be to the 
next. All that the poet can do today is to warn. That’s 
why the true poet must be truthful.” Sassoon adds, “He 
never wrote his poems to make the effect of a personal 
gesture. He pitied others; he did not pity himself.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


trom the Fook-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


| SAW THE FALL OF THE 

f PHILIPPINES. By Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo. (Double- 
day Doran and Co.) $3. 


We want to tell you about a book 
that tells us the story of the last brave, 
tragic defense of the men on Bataan. 
It’s called I Saw the Fall of the Phil- 
ippines, and the author is Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo, personal aide to 
General MacArthur. 

Colonel Romulo was among the last 
soldiers to leave Manila before it was 
taken over by the Japanese. He was the 
last man out of Bataan, leaving there 
the night of its fall—April 8, 1942. He 
spent four months in the tunnels of 
Corregidor and the foxholes of Bataan. 
Every night he broadcast over a radio— 
which often had to be rebuilt during 
the day after it had been torn down by 
Japanese bombs. His broadcast was 
called The Voice of Freedom, and in it 
he spoke to the soldiers on Bataan, to 
the citizens of gery nag 0g 
Manila, to the peoples of the Philip- 
pines. 

He was a marked man by the Japa- 
nese and a price was put on his head. 
Knowing what. the Japanese mean by 
reprisals, Colonel Romulo’s deepest 
fear was for his wife and sons whom 
he had left in Manila. To this day, he 
has had no word from them or of them. 

Colonel Romulo tells what life was 
like in the tunnels of Corregidor—the 
dampness, the smélls, the food which 
grew scarcer and more unpalatable 
each day—the’ wonderful stamina of the 
nurses—all the incredible hardships en- 
dured alike by the officers, by Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Philippines, 
and General MacArthur, and by the 
soldiers themselves. 

Colonel Romulo outstayed Quezon, 
and outstayed MacArthur. Though he 
had been told he could leave any time, 
he was also told that the work he was 
doing there was invaluable. Finally, 
however, instructions came through 


from MacArthur that Romulo was to * work on a Japanese machine-gun nest, anese bom 





leave at once. That night he took the 
little boat across the shark-infested 
waters between Corregidor and Bataan 
for the last time. On the way, the boat 
was machine-gunned, and two of the 
men with him were killed. By a mira- 
cle, the rest were unhurt. 

- Then he witnessed the most tragic 
sight of the war—the retreat from Ba- 
taan. From everywhere were comin 
trucks, cars, men on foot, so weary an 
sick they could hardly stand. One 
American stopped him. “You're a Fili- 
pino, aren’t you, sir?” he said. “Let me 
tell you, the Filipino soldiers are all 
right! They’re all right! They're coverin’ 
us, see—and they're being knocked off 
like rats, But they’re men, Colonel! 
They're men!” 

The next morning they heard over 
the radio the news that Bataan had 
fallen. Lieutenant Barnick (a husky sol- 
dier from North Dakota) and the Fili- 
pino Colonel stood on the airfield and 
cried unashamedly. And, says Romulo, 
“we didn’t care who saw us cry.” But, 
he also tells us, he will never forget the 
words in that farewell message of Ba- 
taan. Nor can any Filipino or American 
ever forget. They are part of our com- 
mon speech, part of us forever. “Bataan 
has fallen, but the spirit that made it 
stand—a beacon to all the liberty-loving 
peoples of the world—cannot fall.” 


GUADALCANAL DIARY. By 
e Richard Tregaskis. (Random 
House) $2.50. 

Guadalcanal Diary, one of the most 
hair-raising accounts of modern war 
that has yet been written, is just what 
its title implies—a day-to-day account 
of the battles on the island. Here you'll 
find what the Marines thought and felt 
and did, what the sights and sounds 
and smells were like, how the men 
behaved and what they said, under the 
terrific stress of war. These are the men 
themselves, tough and sinewy and 
hard-bitten. 

Tregaskis tells us that when plans 
were made for first landing on Guadal- 
canal Island, one Lieutenant estimated 
that only one in three boats would 
reach the shore, for the Japs were 
known to have extremely strong en- 
trenchments there. But, as a matter of 
fact, the entire force landed without a 
single casualty. The reason: the Japa- 
nese had been caught completely una- 
ware, and the terrific bombardment 
from the American cruisers had driven 
them out of thejy camps and back into 
the jungle. 

Tregaskis describes the battles of the 
Tenarus River, of Matanikau, of Lunga 
Point. He tells, too, the stories of our 
American heroes: P.F.C. Nicholas Sileo, 
a tough scrapper from Brooklyn, who 
was shot three times while he was at 
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the last bullet shattering his hand and 


ripping two fingers away. Sileo kept on 
gun, using his good es to 


Tregaskis spent two months on 
Cuultlcanal, and then left on Septem- 
ber 26th, on a Flying Fortress. 


_ HAPPY LAND. By MacKinlay 
[| Kantor (Coward McCann) 

: $1.25. — 
Here’s a story of wartime America— 


Happy Land by MacKinlay Kantor. 
This is about a typical small town, and 
about Rusty Marsh, the son of Lew 
Marsh who ran one of the town’s most 
popular hangouts—Marsh’s drugstore, 
Rusty joined up with the U. S. Na 
early, and he was one of the first 
ties. When Lew Marsh learned his son 
was dead, he couldn't believe it, and 
i the weeks that ponowed he couldn’t 
o anything but b . Why? he kept 
askin himself, Why? Wh ? He oe 
that Chinese were killed, of course, and 
Japs and Germans, and even English. 
But it wasn’t fair to have it happen to 
Rusty. Why, Rusty hadn’t had a chanoe 
to know life—he hadn’t ever eaten at 
the Ritz, or watched the Brooklyn 
aren pen He hadn’t ever seen 
Hollyw or Radio City or any of 
those wonderful places you read Mout. 
When Lew was thinking things like 
that one day, he had a caller. The caller 
was his own grandfather, and he was 
most unexpected, since he had been 
dead for twenty years. “Gramps,” a 
Civil War veteran, had come back for 
the se of talking a little under- 
st tag ieo his siesideisi He does so 
by having re-enacted a lot of scenes 
from Rusty’s life, and when he get 
through Lew realizes that Rusty hadn't 
had such a bad time in this world—in 
fact, about as good a time as Ameri- 
can boy can have—and that sacri- 


fice of his life would be worth while if 
such a life could be preserved for other 
American boys. 





“1 Saw the Pall’ of tne Prillppines’* Getmiccey: 
Cavite Yard burning after Jap- 
ment Dec. 10, 1941. 
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OROTHY LAMOUR'S help is 
evidently not needed to sell War 
Bonds and Stamps in Hawaii. You. 
will all be proud of the feat of which 
Richard Ikeda has sent us this 
straightforward account. 


The American Spirit 


During November there appeared in 
every corner of the school building con- 
spicuous, bright red posters reading 
“$1,000.” I was actually indifferent 
towards these posters at first, since they 
seemed to have no ‘meaning. Several 
days before December 7, however, the 
news leaked out. $1,000 was the quota 
for our purchase of Stamps and Bonds 
on the coming December seventh. 

When the first anniver: came of 
Japan’s insidious sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor, everyone appeared to be on 
the move. The main corridor was 
packed with vivacious students, who 
crowded around the desks and zealously 
purchased their share of War Bonds and 
Stamps, while one of the boys went 
snooping around taking pictures from 
all angles for our school paper. Some of 
us must have been exceedingly weary, 
patiently standing and waiting for our 
opportunity to purchase’ Stamps while 
others were licking theirs and placing 
them carefully in their albums. After 
school closed I was told that we had 
purchased approximately $6,350 worth 
of Stamps and Bonds, We had bought 
Stamps and Bonds at the rate of twenty- 
two cents per second incessantly for 
eight hours. 

Richard Ikeda, 15 
Mavi High School 
Hamokvapoko, Maui, Hawaii 


Survivors Were Landed At... 


Look upward—to the surface for a 
moment, you flitting shadows that drift 
and glide past the coral spires, on the 
ocean floor. See how the green waters 
part to recéive him; see how the flaming 
dome of oil rushes to fill the gap in its 
fabrice—there; it is closed now. He slips 
so gracefully, does it not amaze you that 
his struggles “have ceased so soon, that / 
his young and valiant bedy should so 
soon give up the fight? But no, you 
would not understand what even scorch- 
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ing air from off the liquid Hell above 
had meant to him. For you these depths 
are life, and to be sure he seemed to 
enter them without protest, so gaze no 
longer. 

For it is no concern of yours the way 
he falls so slowly through the cool and 
quiet dark, how loosely hang his arms 
and how grotesquely charred his face. 
He slips so smoothly down that scarcely 
a bubble or an eddy marks the path he 
takes. He turns now as he sinks and 
faces upward once again, but makes no 
sign that it occurred to him to bid 
goodbye to clouds or wind or stars. 

The coral’s glowing pink has sharp 
and jagged edges, but the sand, I think, 
will fe make up for that. The sand is 
soft and yielding to the touch of shells 
or crabs, or even, these days, such fa- 
miliar things as bodies. There he will 
stay, his arm flung half around a coral 
pillar and beneath his outstretched foot 
a mass of pearl-white shells. I hope that 
this is comfortable for him. Eternity is 
such a long, long time. 


Walter Kilrain 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Isabelle $. Gordon, Teacher 


Patriotic activity is the theme of 
this contribution also. Many of you 
have had experiences like this and so 
will appreciate the more the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of the writing. 


On a Roof-Top 


You see, I wanted to discover what 
patriotism was. So it wasn’t exactly a 
patriotic urge. Just my way of finding 
out what America was fighting for. I 
remembered Pearl Harbor, despised the 
Axis intensely, and felt a sense of pride 
in our soldiers. But I never gabidiaved 
myself especially patriotic and I set out 
to find out what was lacking. 

And then, it was my love of airplanes 
and the sky. The steady purring of the 
motor and the silver-winged beauty in 
the sky have a strange eifect-on me. It’s 
like the first snowfall and Christmas Eve 
and the trees in autumn. Sentimen- 
tality. Call it whatever you like, but 
it’s part of me. 

And so I became a civilian volunteer 
in the United States Army Aircraft 
Warning Service. From my perch on 
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the top of the highest building in our 
town I could see the entire countryside, 
the, tiny homes with their handkerchief 
lawns, the many colored rooftops. cov- 
ered with black dirt from the colliery, 
the forest with the branches of tall 
trees spread like protecting arms over 
our valley, the men in tiny groups going 
to work, the activity of the entire town. 
The laughter of the children floated up 
to me like a fresh, soothing breeze. The 
sun, the wind and I smiled at the town. 

As the days went on, the breeze be- 
came cooler, the sun lost its warm, en- 
gaging smile and the forest shed its 
ustrous color. I watched the galleons 
of the sky pass above me, their ea 
on the buildings reminding me of the 
hope and protection they offered. I 
loved their low murmuring sound, the 
silver fuselage against the metallic blue 
ocean above me, and the message they 
sent to America—a message of victory. 
There in the wind, fog, rain, and sun- 
shine I stood, with my eyes glued to the 
sky, watching, waiting and hoping. 
Then one day the sun disappeared, and 
into the unfriendly world ont me tiny 
whirling snowflakes descended. Winter 
arrived. Above the jabber of the skaters, 
as they glided round and round the 
rink, and the constant chatter about a 
“white Christmas,” I listened for the 
fearless birds who still flew over our 
valley: 

Standing there in the white world, I 
knew at last what patriotism was. I 
knew that I would possess it forever. 
For I had watched and loved the valley. 
I. had seen simple, peace-loving men 
work, talk, laugh and live. I had gazed 
for months at friendly skies untouched 
by enemy planes, .and I was proud. I 
have seen what it means to be patriotic. 
I know what we are fighting for. And I 
am glad, oh, so glad! that I am an 
American. 

Marjorie Ryan, 15 
Mt. Carmel (Pa.) Catholic High School 
Sister Mary Monica, Teacher 





GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be _ re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 

try, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 

Once a month poems selected 
from this page will be read over 
the air. Watch for the next an- 
nouncement. 
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Y QUIZ YOURSELF! 


|. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


By this time you have certainly read “To Eat With Con- 
fidence.” Underline the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following sentences: 


1. The’ Escotos plainly showed themselves to be (a) hospi- 
table; (b) selfish; (c) rude. 

2. At first Daniel was to be sent for pulque because (a) they 
all wanted to drink some; (b) they thought their guest was 
waiting for it; (c) no meal was complete without it. 

8. Mrs. Escoto believed that all Americans (a) spoke Spanish; 
(b) traveled free; (c) ate nothing but tortillas. 

4: Mrs. Escoto was (a) rather homesick for her tierra; (b) 
perfectly satisfied in Mexico City; (c) a native of the United 
States. 

5. Allowing their guest to eat alone was for the Escotos (a) 
unthinkable; (b) an oversight; (c) an extreme courtesy. 


li. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Now that you know all about our Army aviation cadets 
from reading “High Into the Sun,” circle the T for true 
statements and the F for falsé ones. 

1. T F In cadet slang, the “Benzine Board” is the wash- 


room. 
2.T F Physical training experts have developed exercises 
to build up muscles needed for flying. 

8. T F At Shaw Field the authors were told that more 
fatalities occu fr6m automobile accidents off the post than from 
flying accidents. 

4. T F Most ot the cadets regard flying as a dirty job 
which they will be glad to see completed. 

5. T F The boys generally display a good sénse of humor. 


lil. WHAT A LIFE! 


The interview with Wendell Willkie will provide you 
with the facts you'll need to fill the blanks below. 


Willkie’s boyhood home was in —__—_——., Indiana. He 
attended Culver Military Academy and studied law at 
—_—_____—. University. Mr. Willkie practiced law after the 
war and became president of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation in the year .. His wife’s name before 
marriage was Edith Mr. Willkie returned recently 
from a trip around the world by 








IV. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


Some of the statements below are reasonable and appro- 
priate; others are not. All of them are based on ideas in 
“Written Conversation.” Check the appropriate ones. 


a. Conversation reveals the character of the person speaking 
the words. 
> Sometimes conversation in a story serves to advance the 
piot. 

c. To write conversation effectively, one must use slang. 
2 Te Sey SO ee ee ee g 
dull. 

e. Conversation may bé made more vivid by the addition of 
descriptive bits. 

f. A conversation which is contrived to move towafa a point 
may appear artificial. ‘ 

g- Quotation marks follow commas and periods. 
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~ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you agree with the viewpoint of the aviation cadets 
that flying is one of the most exciting things in the world? 

2. From .Mr. Willkie’s tastes in literature, music, etc., how 
would you estimate him as a companion and as an executive? 

8. After reading “To Eat with Confidence,” can you see any 
reason why further reading about the Mexicans might be a good 
idea? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


~1. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About New 
Books,” ona book you have read recently. Keep it brief. 

2. Choose one of the essays in this week’s “Round Table” 
and write a brief comment and criticism of its content and’style. 

8. The situation in “To Eat with Confidence” reminds one 
of those vast, polite misunderstandings which happen to all of 
us, We think someone else is going to speak, so we remain 
silent. We dodge to the left to avoid a stroller and he dodges 
to the right..Write about a similar experience. 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


"WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up these words from “Written Conversation,” “A 
Visit with Wendell Willkie,” and “To Eat with Confidence.” 
There are two extra meanings for good measure, so don't 
be caught napping. 


1. verisimilitude a. exclamations 
2. revelation _ b. boisterous mirth 
3. vehement c. according to the letter; true to the fact 
4. interjections d. details applying to a particular skill 
5. repetitious e. ap of truth or reality 
Ries. f. skeleton of sea animal 
6. indispensable v ik 
7. literal 4 seasonings; relishes 
8. technicalities i. ruffled; mussed 
9. ingenuity i act of exposing 
10. equivalent . innocence; naivete 
11. tousled I vital; necessary 
12. disarming m. inf 
18. monumental Py ake or urgent 
ia choral p- pure and simple; not ornate 
15. Pe eee q- sung or recited by a choir 
16. hilarity r. identical; having’ the same value 
17. unceremoniously s. soothing; reassuring 
18. chaste ; t. monotonous 
19. chroniclers u. skill; cleverness 
20. condiments v. colossal; massive 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


insidious (in sid & us). Wily, sly, treacherous. 
colliery (kdl yar é). Place where coal is mined. 
galleons ( gal é nz). Old-fashioned Spanish ships. 


“Poems to Remember.” Last two-from “High Into the Sup.”) 


Prepared. by teonard Paris and Grette 
Baker © Answers in Teacher Edition 44 
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To Rar WITH CONFIDENCE 


By Gertrude Diamant 


‘IW ELL, he is coming,” Ofelia said one 
day. 

“Who?” 

“Why, Daniel, my brother.” She had 
a way of continuing conversations that 
had long since passed from my memory. 
“Already he has reached Guadalajara, 
where he ordered a letter sent to us. 
He came there from my pueblo on a 
burro, for the cheapness of it, with his 
sweetheart and a basket of chicks which 
we will raise for their eggs. Now, with 
the train from Guadalajara he will be 
here in no time.” 

She polished the knife she was dry- 
ing, and sighed: “The question of a 
wedding dress preoccupies me.” 

But I did not answer at once, think- 
ing of Daniel and his sweetheart. I saw 
them riding the burro, the girl in back 
of Daniel with her arms around his 
waist, and Daniel very busy hitting the 
burro with his legs. And then they were 
in Guadalajara, where they stood a lon 
time in admiration of the Cathedral, an 
then they sought out a scribe in the 
market-place to write the letter. Daniel 
dictated it and watched the mysterious 
words forming; but the girl was bored 
and lifted the lid of the basket and 
looked at the chicks. 

“Do you think you would like a dress 
of pink silk?” I asked Ofelia. 

“I am very fond of pink silk,” she 
said, with just the right touch of re- 
serve. But then she added firmly: “It 
is not urgent, however. My father says 
Daniel must find work before he may 
marry. Perhaps the boss will make him 
a watchman of the new building.” 

The scribe must have delayed send- 
ing the letter; for Daniel came the next 
morning, right on the heels of it, so to 
speak. I saw him outside the hut. His 
sweetheart was washing his hair, and 
all the Escotos were standing around in 
a state-of great hilarity. He had brought 
many f with him frém Atotonilco, 
and Ofelia said I was to come in the 
evening, first to acquaint myself with 
these foods, and then to meet Daniel. 
So all day I avoided passing the hut, so 
that my presentation to Uaniel might 
be formal as they wished it to be; and 
I waited until well after dark before 
knocking at the door. Mexicans do not 


rush the day off unceremo- 
niously as we do. It is still 
;, afternoon” at eight 
o'clock, or even nine o’clock— 
as long, in fact, as there is 
the faintest glimmer of light 
in the sky. 

Mrs. Escoto introduced me 
simply as “the Senora,” and 
Daniel and his girl smiled 
politely and made room for 
me on the bed. Daniel was 
built small and slender as a 
jockey. He looked like all the 
Escoto children — green eyes 
and sandy hair, a _gilero or 
blond. But he had buck 
teeth, and my first thought 
was that he did not look as 
bright as the others. , His 
sweetheart was a strapping girl, dark 
and boyish, with high cheekbones and 
a fine smile. I kept looking and looking 
at her, to conclude in the end that she 
was thoroughly fascinating. 

“Ay, senora,” Mrs. Escoto said, and 
blew away the formalities with her sigh. 
“Qfelia bothered me so all afternoon! 
‘That you do not make tortillas, for the 
senora does not eat them.’ “That you do 
not make frijoles, for the senora does not 
like them.’ Following me around and 
talking and talking until I was nearly 
crazy, and could not concentrate prop- 
erly on the cooking. So that if the dishes 
should not please you. . .” 

“Vaya!” I said. “How will they not 
please me, when I have long awaited 
this opportunity to savor the true Mex- 
ican codking.” 

“Ah, really, senora? Then how re- 
lieved I am. You are not afraid to eat 
with us? Then how relieved I am.” She 
smiled broadly and sat down, taking 
her place with the women against the 
wall. They sat on boxes in a row, crouch- 
ing, holding the long ends of their 
rebozos between their arms — the old 
grandmother, who kept looking from 
one to another with her bright unseeing 
birdlike eyes, and Mrs. Escoto and the 
two aunts. The younger aunt, she whose 
husband had left her, was very pretty. 
She sat modestly and with downcast 
eyes. But the older one, who had the 
sickness of which they knew so little, 
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Illustration by John O’Hara Cosgrave II for ‘‘Days of Ofelia’’ 


not even the name, was sharp-featured 
and bright-eyed with suffering. It was 
she who always greeted me with “How 
did the dawn find you?”—the melan- 
choly greeting of an invalid, for whom 
each dawn must be a stock-taking of 
pains. There was only candlelight in 
the room, and the women sitting in 
shadow and sheathed in their long re- 
bozos looked like sculpture, like the re- 
peated figures on a frieze. 

Daniel..had been giving them the 
news of their tierra when I came in, 
and now, with many apologies to me, 
he continued — telling them of deaths 
and marriages, of births and sicknesses, 
of so-and-so who had grown paralyzed, 
of another who had committed a mur- 
der and fled to the mountains. And they 
listened gravely and without comment, 
as _— do who receive news rarely, 
and who know that from the things that 
happen in life there is no appeal. The 
room was crowded, for now with Daniel 
and his girl there were fourteen to live 
in the hut; and as I listened I won- 
dered about their lives. But the real 
wonder was how, from this herdlike, 
comfortless, and starving life of theirs 
came such dignity, such graciousness 
and chaste reserve. 

Daniel spoke for a long time, but 
at last silence fell on his narrative, and 
Mrs. Escoto rose, sighing over all she 
had heard, and went into the other 
room where the foods were cooking on 









24 
an open fire. She came back bearing a 
packing-case which she set before me, 


and over it she laid a white cloth. “Then 
you are really not afraid to eat with us?” 


she asked again, and again I assured her , 


that I was not. 

Senor Escoto encouraged me. “This of 
eating strange foods,” he mused, “it is 
something one must venture boldly and 
with confidence.” He stood leaning 
against the door, looking out on the 
street and the quiet blue night, as if he 
had some need to show he was not quite 
part of this womanish gathering. 


“As we should do, senora,” said the 


younger aunt, “if ever it should be our 
good fortune to visit over there in your 
country.” She offered cigarettes, the 
small thin ones that are bought at five 
for*a centavo, and then the candle was 
passed aroynd to light them. But Senor 
Escoto waved it away and used a gold 
cigarette lighter for his. Only he seemed 
_to want to hide it, and he put it away 
quickly. “And is the tortilla consumed 
much_ over there, senora?” 

“Little. It is a delicacy over there.” 

“Really? Then what do they eat over 
there?” The tone of her voice clearly 
implied that obviously, in that case, we 
do not eat at all. 

Mrs. Escoto came in with the first of 
the dishes, Ofelia and her little sisters 
foliowing in procession. There was corn 
baked on the cob, a great delicacy in 
Mexico where most of the corn is used 
for making tortillas; and there were tor- 
tillas—the thin flabby ones which must 
be eaten hot or they taste like seaweed, 
4nd the thick crisp ones mixed with 
flour, which are much more’ like our 
idea of a biscuit. And there was a soup 
of corn, with meat and sharp green 
chiles; and atole, mentioned by the 
chroniclers as the beverage of Monte- 
zuma, lord of the Aztecs. It is a gruel 
of corn and chocolate. They whirl a 
stick in it, much as though they were 
making fire, and the gruel gets frothy 
and foamy. And there was also purslane 
fried in lard and a dish of the spiny 
cactus leaves of the nopal. But these 
greens were only condiments for the 
dishes of corn, which is consumed in so 
many ways in Mexico that the different 
forms of it seem like the varying mani- 
festations of the corn goddess. 

Mrs. Escoto arrayed everything be- 
fore me, and then she sat down well 
pleased. “Know, senora, that here is 
your home and here we are at your 
service. Whenever you have the whim 
to taste what is typically Mexican— 
something they have told you about or 
that you have tasted in the restau- 
rants...” 

“Vaya!” Senor Escoto took his glance 
from the street to rebuke her. “And if 
she prefers the restaurants?” 

The smell. of corn filled) die bes, andl 
I was hungry and wondered when they 
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ee ce HEN Ger- 

trude Dia- 
mant went to 
Mexico in 1939, 
she learned 
Spanish, took a 
guidebook 
along and 
planned to see 
the country. She 
also had in mind an educational 
project; administering intelligence 
tests to the Otomi Indians. 








But after Miss Diamant met the 


Escoto family, she began to see Mex- 
ico from the inside. The Escotos 
lived next door to Miss Diamant’s 
apartment, Atoyac 82, Mexico City. 
The result was that Miss Diamant 
returned to the United States with 
copious notes on how a Mexican 
lives, talks, feels, eats, and dresses. She 
put her notes into a book, Days of 
Ofelia, from which this is one chap- 
ter. (Ofelia is the 10-year-old daugh- 
ter of the Escotos, who became Miss 
Diamant’s maid.) 

Gertrude Diamant was born in 
New York. She considered becoming 
a lawyer or a musician, started writ- 
ing poetry at five, settled of writing 
as a career and then turned to teach- 
ing. For several years she taught Eng- 
lish in New York high schools, but 
continued her writing. ( 

Several of her short stories have 
been included in anthologies. She 
has also written one novel. She was 
married in 1924 to Alter Brody, the 


poet. 





would eat. But nobody moved to the 
table and there was a silence, while 
Mrs. Escoto made a pleased purring 
sound in her throat, a sort of wordless 
speech binding us all together in com- 
radely well-being. Smoke came in from 
the other room. “Ay, the calabash!” she 
cried, and jumped up and ran inside. 
Ofelia followed, and her voice drifted 
back in a whisper meant*for secrecy, 
but loud enough to be heard. “But s 
eats with the Enife and the fork, 1 tell 
you. 
“Pues, senora”—the young aunt cast 
her eyes down, modestly—“that is some- 
thing we have never learned. The knife 
and the fork.” “ ° 
“As it is not needed in our diet .. .” 
said the older aunt, and I heard 
roundly denouncing the knife the 





fork. It was merely the custom of my 
country, a custom for barbarous meat. 
eaters. “Ah, yes, the question of cus. 
toms,” Senor Escoto mused wisely, and 
then Mrs. Escoto came back with the 
calabash and a small earthenware 
any which she thrust into Daniel’; 


“You will go for pulque.” 
My heart sank, for I had heard the 
sturdiest travelers describe pulque with 


horror—the white yeasty-looking drink § 


made from the juice of the maguey 
plant, into which all kinds of ordure is 
put to make it ferment more rapidly. 
It may be pure and ‘palatable when 
drunk in the country on the hacienda 
where it is made. But pulque of the 
city that is sold for six centavos a pitcher 
in the paper-beribboned pulquerias is 
not recommended for the palate or for 
the nostrils. The legend is that an In- 
dian princess, Xochitl, discovered how 
to make pulque, and some authorities 
say that the Indians before the time of 
the conquest never took it to excess. 
But today, in a land where water is 
scarce and where the diet gives no sus. 
tenance, pulque is both water and nour. 
ishment, a giver of energy for a while 
and ultimately of death, for it is a per- 
fect culture for many different kinds of 
disease-bearing bacteria. 

Daniel was already at the door when 
I protested. “So much trouble for him, 
Please do not bother. Really I had not 
expected pulque and I shall not be the 
least disappointed not to have it.” 

“Pues . . . ” Mrs. Escoto hesitated, 
“Know, senora, that we ourselves do 
not drink it, but it is very typical.” 

“Yes, typical!” the young aunt said 
scornfully. “But it is the great vice of 
our Mexicans, and one is better of 
without it.” 

“A vice, nothing less.” Senor Escoto 
spoke with unwonted energy. “Know 

t in our tierra it is not much con- 
sumed. We of Jalisco are not like those 
of the mesa here, drunk and besodden 
with pulque-drinking. I myself have 


- never touched it, nor would I permit 


the drinking of it here in this house.” 

I was not sure, but I thought he 

looked meaningly at Daniel, who stood 
at the door looking from one to another 
and ginning broadly, as if this discus- 
sion am him inordinately. 
» “Then that I do not violate the cus- 
toms of this house,” I said fervently, 
and Daniel sat down again, still very 
much amused. 

Senor Escoto bestirred himself in an- 
swer to signals from his wife. “Well, 
there is some tequila,” he said with a 
touch of reluctance, and produced 4 
bottle from behind the ing-case 
that served as altar for the Virgin. “This 


is permitted, yes. We do not have it 
(Continued on page 28) 
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opened the door for him. “Come 
on in. 

“What goes?” Bud asked, taking 
off his coat in the hallway. “You look 
as if you'd just come into a million 
bucks!” 

“No, but I, am sort of excited— 
I've just atgued Dad inte letting me 
get a part-time job!” 

“Why, didn’t he want you to sup- 
port the family?” Bud teased, fol- 
lowing her into the living room. 

Midge laughed, but her answer 
was serious. “He didn’t want me to 
du what some of the kids have—take 
any old job and then fall down on 
my school work. But I convinced 
him that I wouldn't tackle more than 
I could manage. Besides,” she went 
on, “since I may not be able to go 
to college next year, I think this is 
a good time for me to get started 
in a job with some future. Every- 
where you look there are ‘Help 
Wanted’ signs and you know how 
many kids at Central have jobs—” 

“So what are you gonna be, Rosie, 
the Riveter?” 


Tf BUD!” Midge beamed, as she 


Mince smiled and shook her head. 
“Sadie, the Salesgirl is more likely 
for a Home Eck major, don’t you 
think? Of course, 'd-rather design 
clothes than =—one else, but may- 
'e I could work up to that, if I got_ 
a sales ‘job at Bond's department 
store The only' thing is, I don't 
know beans about how to ‘apply for 
a job, and I'll probably be so petri- 
fied, Ill do and say all the wrong 
things.” 

“Oh, you'll be okay. You dress 
neatly and you wouldn't park your- 
self on the employment TT 

ewing-gum at hi 
while asking for a job, would you?” 
Bud grinned, 

“No, but that stil] doesn’t tell me 
how to apply for a job.” 

“Well—” Bud rose and walked to 
the middle of the room, “I'll show 












“Perhaps you have some questions 
you'd like to ask, Mr. Swizzlestick.”’ 


you. You be the employer and I'll 
be—Midge Martin looking for a job.” 

“Me—the employer?” Midge 
gasped. 
“Sure, youre the employment 
manager at Bond’s for the moment. 
Just ask me the questions you'd ask 
someone who came into your office, 
looking for a job. Here I am—” Bud 
straightened his tie, stood erect, and 
put on a broad smile. “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Swizzlestick—see, I've 
found out your name, in advance, 
from the office girl outside. Good 
morning, Mr. Swizzlestick,” he be- 
gan again, “I’m Marjorie Martin and 
I'd like to apply for a job.” 

By this time Midge had recov- 
ered sufficiently to get into the spirit 
of the thing. She coughed once and 
tried to speak in a deep voice. “Yes? 
What sort of a job, young man—I 
mean, young woman?” 

“Well, I'm interested in clothes— 
both selling and designing—and I’ve 
had training at Central High.” Bud 
paused. “See, I’m waiting to find out 
if that brings a spark of interest. 
You'll notice I’m still standing be- 
cause—you haven't asked me to sit 
down,” he added out of the corner 
of his mouth. 

Midge stifled a giggle. “Sit down 
and—and tell me more about your- 
self, Miss Martin.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Bud took a chair, 
but sat erect. “I was born here in 
Middlevale and I'm sixteen years 
old, one of two children. My father 
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is an electrical engineer, supervisor 
at the Wheeler plant. I'm a senior 
at Central where I'm majoring in 
Home Economics. I’ve had courses 
in sewing and costume design, re- 
tailing and consumer problems. Per- 
haps you have’some questions you'd 
like to ask, Mr. Swizzlestick?” 


M IDGE had been listening so care- 
fully to Bud’s speech that she was a 
little startled at this last. “Why did 
you do that?” she asked. 

“Pass the buck, you mean?” Bud 
smiled, dropping out of character. 
“Because it’s really easier to let the 
other fellow do the talking. Then 
you don't waste time telling him a 
lot of stuff he’s not interested in. 
Well, what say, Mr. Swizzlestick?” 

“Oh, uh—well, why did you apply 
here, Miss—uh, Martin?” Midge con- 
tinued. 

“Because I thought, even if I 
started with a part-time job, I might 
be able to work up to something 
more, You see, I probably won't go 
on to school after this semester and 
I'm interested in a job with some 
future.” 

“That's very interesting. Of course, 
you understand that with a part-time 
job, you'd be starting at a minimum 
wage—” 

Bud suddenly burst out laughing. 
“Say, you pught to apply for the job 
of employment manager! You're 
good! Well, you get the idea about 
applying, don’t you? Just give ‘em 
the essential facts. If he’s interested, 
he'll ask if you can get your parents’ 
signature on a work permit.” 


“Gosh!” Midge leaned back and 


her eyes glistened. “How much do 
you suppose I'd make, Bud?” 

“Oh, enough to take me out about 
three nights a week,” he answered, 
kidding her. 

Next Week: Sales Appeal 








By Herbert S. Zim 


HE first successful parachute 
jump was made by Andre 


Jacques’ Garnerin in Paris, in 
1797. In those days parachute jumping 
was merely a daring feat, to be per- 
formed before royalty or to entertain 
the populace. But from these crude be- 
ginnings has come the modern para- 
chute, a device that is equally impor- 
tant as an instrument of warfare, an 
aerial life preserver, and an aid to such 
diverse tasks as Arctic exploration, 
weather forecasting, and fire fighting. 

Great improvements have been made 
in parachutes, but not in the funda- 
mental design. The pilot or er 
still puts his life in the keeping of a 
cup-shaped cloth contraption that 
lowers him slowly and safely to the 
ground. 

It was only after the airplane was 
developed that the use of parachutes 
became widespread. The high casual- 
ties in the Air Force of 1917 and 1918 
sent a hurry call-for men who could 
make and use parachutes. Before chutes 
could be widely adopted, the Armistice 
was signed. But the army back home, 
at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, con- 
tinued its attempts to improve the para- 
chute. 


Parachute Construction 


Here in 1919, under Major E. L. 
Hoffman, a group of enthusiastic para- 
‘chute experts weniger ye a new and 
revolutionary type of chute. Young 
Leslie Irvin was first to test it. The 
new chute was so designed that the 
jumper could release it himself after 
falling clear of the plane. In this way 
he lessened the danger of fouling the 
chute as he jumped. ; 

Irvin climbed from the cockpit at 
1500 feet and jumped clear, The men 
on the ground saw his body hurtling 
through space. Then a white streamer 
unfolded from the knapsack on_ his 
back. The wind caught it. The chute 
opened wide. A few minutes later the 
first unaided parachute jump had been 
successfully accomplished. 

The modern parachute consists of 
five essential parts. Most important is 
the canopy, the huge cup-shaped bag, 
28 feet in diameter. In addition, a 24- 
foot emergency chute is also worn by 
persons who plan to jump, like the 


paratroopers or chute tester. The 
canopy is made of about’70 yards of 
silk, nylon, or special pee cotton. 

~ The canopy is made of 96 pieces of 
material, each cut on a bias. Four 
pieces of different sizes are sewn to- 
gether into a long triangular panel or 
gore. Twenty-four of these panels make 
up the canopy of the chute. - 

Sewn in, along the seams of each 
pine are twelve shroud lines, each 60 
eet long. They cross at the apex of the 
canopy, so that the a our ends 
hang loose around the edge and are 
grouped into bundles of six. Each 
group is attached to one of the four 
straps connected to the chute’s harness. 
At the apex of the chute is an 18-inch 
vent hole through which air escapes 
when the canopy is open. This vent 
hole stabilizes he chute and minimizes 
oscillations. 

The harness has the double function 
of supporting the parachutist and ab- 
sorbing the shock as the chute opens. 
The pull of an opening parachute is 
so great that if the strain were not well 
distributed over the parachutist’s body, 
severe injury might result. The harness 


Three aerial musketeers, wearing front suspension packs, 
telephone apparatus, and carrying machine guns, get ready for flight. 
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supports the jumper at four points; both 
orice aa both thighs. a 

Attached to the harness is a canvas 
pack, in which the chute is folded 
when not in use. The pack protects the 
pase It is so arranged that the four 
arge fla ring *open as soon as the 
gg a pe TThe rip cord is a 
wire device with a handle at one end 
and two metal pins at the other. When 
the rip cord is pulled, the pins are dis- 
lodged, the flaps fly open, and the can- 
opy is quickly pulled out. 

To hasten the release of the canopy 
from the pack, a small pilot chute is 
attached to the main canopy at the 
apex. This pilot chute is about a yard 
in diameter. It is forced from the pack 
by springs as soon as the pack is 
opened. The pilot chute sien the 
wind instantly and pulls the main can- 
opy from its housing. 

The pack may be arranged in sev- 
eral ways for the convenience of the 
aviator. Pilots usually use a seat pack, 
which acts as a kind of portable Fashion 
Gunners or aerial photographers use a 
front suspension pack (see illustration). 
Paratroopers use a back pack. When 
they jump, a “static line” connected to 
the plane opens their chute for them 
after they have fallen clear. Should his 
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pack fail to .open (which, it seldom 
does) the chutist-can pull the rip cord 
and release his ca? ae chute. All 
chutes, no matter how they are packed, 
weigh about 21 pounds. 


Care of Parachutes 


Parachutes are made according to 
rigid government ifications. The 
cloth, thread, shroud lines, harness, and 
pack must all be tested. Once in serv- 
ice, a chute is unpacked, inspected, 
aired, and repacked every 60 days. In 
testing and folding chutes, only 100% 
workmanship will get by, for a chute 
must not fail. 

Every year the chute is drop-tested. 
It is connected to a 170-dummy, and 
dropped from a height of 500 feet. At 
all flying fields are found the descen- 
dants of “Dummy Sam” the dummy first 
used in parachute tests at McCook field. 
These dummies all have pet names. 

Let’s take a jump and see what hap- 

ens: With a plane going 200 miles per 
fous you don’t have to jump. You are 
practically torn from the cockpit by the 
wind before you have climbed out. In a 
fraction of a second you are clear of 
the plane. No matter how fast your in- 
itial speed, you are slowed down by air 
resistance to about 120 miles per hour, 
or 175 feet per second, and-you will 
continue to fall at that rate till you open 
your chute. 

There is no need to hurry about open- 
ing your chute. But it is decidedly un- 
safe to get closer than 750 feet from 
the ground before you pull the rip cord. 
So here goes. You pull the rip cord 
free. Within three seconds youll feel 
that sharp jerk that tells you the chute 
is open. The jerk may be so hard you 
may “black out” momentarily, but no 
harm is done. You swing to and fro a 
bit and then settle down to a quiet 
steady fall of about 18 feet per second. 


Paratroopers in 1928 


That is all there is to it—except the 
ania This may be equivalent of a 
jump from a wall 5 to 15 feet high, 
depending on the wind. So jumpers re- 
lax, bend their knees’ and try not to re- 
sist the fall. They learn to tumble*over 
and spill the air from their chutes 
quickly to prevent being dragged along 
the ground. If they land on water they 
slip from their harness just before they 
hit, so as to be free of the tangling 
shroud lines. 

It was General “Billy” Mitchell who 
arranged the first demonstration of para- 
troops—six of them—at Kelly Field, 
Texas, in 1928. The paratroopers landed 
and had a machine gun set up for ac- 
tion three minutes after hitting ground. 
The War Department was not im- 
pressed, but the news spread and was 
seized upon by officials in Germany and 

|Russia, ’ 








Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps 


Parachuter yells “Geronimo” and bails out. Each man must make five 
jumps to receive his parachute emblem and go on to advanced training. 


The Russians really took to para- 
chutes. By 1936, Russia had 559 para- 
chute towers and 115 training stations. 
Young men and women took up para- 
chuting in their spare time, as we take 
up baseball or tennis. The Russians hold 
most of the records in this new sport, 
including altitude (46,813 feet), the 
women’s record, and records for “spot 
landings.” 

The Germans followed this new 
technique with interest. In May, 1940, 
when the Germans attacked the Low- 
lands, clouds of parachute troopers 
landed at the airports at Rotterdam, 
The Hague and other Dutch cities. The 
defending garrisons were quickly over- 
come. Then troop planes with reinforce. 
ments landed. 

The lessOn was obvious, and the 
Americans did not have to be told twice. 
We started our own paratroop training 
program the same month at Fort Ben- 
ning, er From the beginning, our 
— orces have been more than 

lled with volunteers. 

Paratroopers must be tough. They 
are not fliers but a specialized air-borne 
infantry. They learn to use a variety of 
weapons. They become specialists at 
surprise attack. 

When their tower training is finished 
they are ready for their first jump. A 
plane-full of tense men circles the Rela. 
A dummy is dropped. As the chute 
falls the men observe the direction and 
speed of the wind. The plane levels off 
at 1,500 feet, its speed about 90 miles 

r hour. At the command, the men 

ook the static line of their parachutes 
to an overhead cable. They form in sin- 
gle file, facing the open door on the side 
of the plane. The training officer shouts 
“Gol” and jumps‘“first: In the tradition 
of Fort Benning, each parachuter yells 


“Geronimo” as he bails out. Within two 
or three minutes they have all landed 
safely, and gathered together. Each 
man makes five jumps before he receives 
his parachute emblem. Then he goes 
on to advance training and the front. 

Our own paratroopers are now in ac- 
tion in many _parts of the world. Only 
recently a group of American paratroop- 
ers spent nearly a month behind the 
Nazi lines in North Africa before they 
finally returned to report the damage 
they inflicted. 


Parachutes for Peace 


Parachutes have many peacetime 
uses, too.. Doctors and nurses have been 
dropped by chute to give medical aid 
at a plane crash or at an emergency at 
some isolated place. Food may be de- 
livered by chute, as well as munitions. 
Parachutes are used to deliver air ‘mail 
in the Allegheny Mountains. 

The radiosonde apparatus sent aloft 
from airports and weather stations, 
which automatically reports the condi- 
tions of the upper air, carries a small] 
parachute with it. When the balloon 
bearing the radiosonde finally bursts at 
a high altitude, the parachute lowers 
the apparatus safely to the ground. 

The -U. S. Forest Service uses para- 
chute-equipped rangers. Fires are 
spotted from ranger stations or from 
the air. A telephone call quickly brings 
a planeload of trained “smoke jumpers.” 

Experiments to develop the parachute 
further are going on. One type has 
been designed to open automatically, a 
few seconds after the jumper leaves the 
plane, with no static line or rip cord 
to pull. 





material from Parachutes by Herbert 
ht, 1942, by Herbert S. Zim and 
arcourt Brace & Co. 


Based on 
S. Zim, co; 
published 
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To Eat with Confidence 
(Continued) 


often, senora, but it is a gift from my 
compadre there in Guadalajara.” 

“And do you know raagong veal 
Daniel asked politely, while his father 
poured the tequila. 


“No, I do not.~And I am very much 


ashamed that I do not know Guadala- 
ara. 

“Then you must make its acquaint- 
ance. It is a wonderful city,” said Dan- 
iel, who had been there a few hours. 

“Guadalajara!” Mrs. Escoto looked at 
him scornfully, shifting her rebozo. 
“What would the senora find there to 
amuse her? The senora comes from New 
York, Now that, I believe, is a city.” 

“Is it near the city of Michigan?” 
Daniel’s sweetheart asked. _ 

“No, it is not near Michigan, which is 
not a city either, but a state.” 

“That is sad, then. Because the hus- 
band of a girl in our tierra went to the 
United States and got lost in Michigan. 
And she weeps weeps weeps for hi 
all the time.” 

“How silly,” Ofelia said. “If he were 


.my husband I should go to Michigan 


and find him.” 

“And you would lose yourself too,” 
her father chided her. He lit another 
cigarette, furtively as before, with the 
gold cigarette lighter. “Many of our 
Mexicans lose themselves in the United 
States. Your country has a great fasci- 
nation for us, senora.” 

“Not more than Mexico for us, senor,” 
I countered politely. “We come now by 
the shosieeuiie’ to enjoy the beauties of 
your country.” 

“Yes, the boss was telling me the city 
is full of Americans. Mucha _turista, 
mucha turista!” he said. For the Mex- 
ican, to describe the presence of large 
numbers of any plague like flies or 
tourists or insects, will say: much fly, 
much tourist, much insect. “The 
hopes they will come and live in the 
houses, which he is having built to the 
specifications of an American who 
claims that he knows what your coun- 
oe like. True that they are houses 
pleasing to you Americans?” : 

“True,” I said, thinking of the bath- 
tub that drained the wrong way, the 
shower that hit the wall, and other 
details ‘of the splendid but misguided 
plumbing wah Mexicans install in 
their houses with great enthusiasm and 
a total lack of workability. 

“Yes, yes, much tourist,” he nodded, 
drawing on his cigarette. “They travel 
all over the country.” 

“Nor do they have to pay,” said Mrs. 
Escoto, “which makes it exceedingly 
easy. 

“But certainly wé must pay!” I ex- 
claimed. 


“Ah—then you do not travel free? 
Then I do not understand it. How you 
can travel around so much if you must 

es 

a is because one dollar is, worth 
many e 

“I do not understand that either.” 

“Nor I,” I said frankly, never having 
understood the mysteries of foreign ex- 
change. “But look you. If I have an 
American dollar, I can go to a money. 
changer on Isabela la Catolica and get 
five pesos for it.” 

“That is very convenient.” 

“I have found it so.” 

She sighed. “If only we all had dol- 
lars, for then we d go back to our 
tierra. But look you, senora, it is a great 
outlay and there are many of us. It 
would be a fortune. So that is likely 
we shall never see our tierra again, for 
lack of money to go there.” 

“Nor is there necessity,” Senor Es- 
coto told her brusquely. “We are well 
enough here. And now that Daniel has 
come...” 

Daniel clasped his knees, leaned back 
and smiled while everyone looked at 
him. “But my fancy,” he said with a 
worldly air, “is to travel. I would like 
to visit your tierra, senora. Already | 
know several English words, which an 
American taught me on the train.” « 

“Ay, Daniel, what a scholar you are!” 
his sweetheart teased. 

“His mouth was always too much 
open,” Ofelia said. “Flies Oe in, and 
now, it seems, English words.” 

“For shame, Ofelia, to talk so of your 
brother.” Mrs, Escoto turned to me. “No, 
senora, Daniel is really bright. He al- 
ways had a gift for learning. But this 
Ofelia here has a great deal of malice 
in her. She is very presuming and | 
cannot imagine what sort of woman 
she will be. es 

Ofelia blushed, while her mother con- 
tinued sternly: “And do you remember 
in the train from Guadalajara? Far from 
putting yourself out to learn anything, 
you smiled at the trainman. He made a 
pet of her and bought her candy and 

~ tweaked her braids. Truly it was scan- 
dalous.” / 

“And over there”—the young aunt 
looked down modestly—“it is very dif- 
ferent, isn’t it . . .” But Daniel spared 

“me the problem of answering. 

“How I should like to visit over 

there! Tell me, senora, do they speak 
Spanish at all over there?” 
' “That you do not speak stupidities!” 
his father eyed him sternly. “Clearly 
they do not speak Spanish over there, 
for look you, come here and they 
cannot even ig 

“Yes, it is a barbarity, this speech of 
the tourists,” Daniel agreed. “Already 
I have heard two of them asking the way 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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problem. His bus was crowded and he 
still had two more passengers waiting 
to yet in. 

“Will everybody,” he pleaded, “please 
exhale?” 
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training licks in Florida, California an 
Havana. Nowadays they are taking their 
batting turns above the Mason-Dixon 
line—where the breezes blow. By so 
doing, they are saving some 3,000,000 
miles of travel; a nice contribution to 
dot-dot-dot-dash. 

The old spring training season used 
to be called the Grapefruit Circuit. Now 
they are calling it the Long Underwear 
League. 

Many of the baseball clubs have gone 
collegiate. They’ve pitched their train- 
ing camps on the campuses of univer- 
sities and colleges. With special permis- 
sion, of course. They've picked schools 
with nice, roomy field houses and well- 
promt diamonds. The complete list of 

943 training sites is: 
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To Eat with Confidence 
(Concluded) 


to a certain street, and it was a strange 
way they spoke, very far from our Cas- 
tilian. Almost they sounded like the 
little Indians who come trotting in from 
the mountains with their carbon. and 
wood for sale—but we” —his glance 
swept everyone present, while his ges- 
ture took in all those of his tierra—“we 
speak Spanish!” 

But his pride-and scorn fell on‘a si- 
lence, for of a sudden we were all star- 
ing at the table. By now it was late 


enough even for Mexicans to consider 
it supper-time, and I felt very , 
But the food remained untouched li 

a still-life on the table, though it was 
a banquet such as they had probably 
not tasted in years. 

Ofelia came timidly from her corner. 
“Well, it is as I thought,” she said sadly. 
“She does not like our food.” 

“Nonsense, child. I have not even 
tasted it.” 

“Because you do not like it, senora. 
Obviously!” 

“No, I am waiting until everyone 
eats, nothing more.” 
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tically, and her long-toothed smile was 
triumphant. “It has all been a misunder. 
standing. For just imagine, senora, here 
we have been sitting and thinking that 
you disdained our foods.” 


“But on the promis a 
“Then eat, eat!” cried imperi- 
ously, and shoved the plates toward me, 


. “Ourselves, we have eaten to satisfy to. 


day. It is all for you.” 

“Ah, then it is all too much.” 

“Ah, then you really do not like it.” 

“Obviously,” the old aunt said accus- 
ingly, and everyone agreed: Obviously! 

“No, no. Only I shall feel so greedy 
dining alone.” 

“Would to Allah,” Senor Escoto con- 
cluded the argument fervently. “Would 
to Allah that you feel greedy! For then 
we shal] no longer experience doubts.” 

So I fell to, thinking that here was 
the ultimate refinement of courtesy- 
not to eat with one’s guest, but to cause 
him to eat alone in solitary state. But, 
like ‘all refinements, there was cruelty 
in it. I felt like the ae bird who is 
fed strange foods while his captors look 
on. And something of my terror must 
have shown in my face, for Mrs, Escoto 
said: “Eat, senora, eat with confidence.” 

But while I ate with confidence there 
came a knock at the door. “Ave Maria,” 
a voice said. 

And ev 
“De gracia. 

It was the first of the guests come to 
see Daniel, and after that many more 
came. 


one in the room responded, 


Reprinted from Days of Ofelia, by Ger- 
trude Diamant, by permission of the pub- 
lisher, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


As Churchill Said 


Something went wrong in the cook- 
house and the piecrust was as hard as 
a brick. One chowhound sent his piece 
back with the message: 

“Give us the tools and we'll finish 
the job.” 


4aF 


First Draftee: “What did the little 

dog say when he ran through the fire?” 
cond Draftee: “I dunno, What?” 

First Draftee: “He said, “Whee! I've 

just been defurred!’” 
Museum Piece 
Waiter: “Did you say a wanted 
sir 


your eggs turned over, 
Patron: “Yes, turned over to the 


Museum of Natural History,” 


Scribe News, Oakland, Calif. 
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Editorial 


The Dreadiul Decade 


February 27, 1933) the ornate 

Reichstag building in Berlin, 
which might be compared to our 
Capitol, the seat of Congress at 
Washington, caught fire and was 
left a gutted shell. 

The Nazis had been in precari- 
ous power since January 30, when 
the aged President von Hindenburg 
appointed Hitler Chancellor in a 
coalition cabinet. They wanted a 
popular mandate to dominate Ger- 
many. One of Hitler's first acts was 
to dissolve the Reichstag and call 
new elections for March 5. 

That’s where the fire came in 
handy. The Nazis charged that it 
was set by Communists as a signal 
for a nation-wide revolt. Instantly 
Hitler clamped down decrees for- 
bidding public meetings or cam- 
paigning by opposition parties. Even 
then, at the March elections the 
Nazis polled only 44 per cent of the 
total vote, But with the aid of the 
small Nationalist party, the Nazis 
obtained a bare majority. The Com- 
munists were imprisoned, the Social- 
ists stayed away, and the rump par- 
lament voted the powers of a dicta- 
tor to Hitler for four years. He could 
make all laws, could change the con- 
stitution as he pleased. Since then 
the Reichstag has met only at Hitler's 
call, to approve actions he has al- 
ready taken. 

In a trial before the Germap Su- 
preme Court, the Communist leaders 
accused of burning the Reichstag 
were acquitted, but a feeble-minded 
Dutch boy was convicted and exe- 
cuted. There is good evidence for 
believing that he was acting under 
orders from Nazi leaders themselves. 

That was the beginning of ten 
years of terror, deliberately planned 
by one small group of cold-blooded 


Ve years ago (on: the night of 





Bangsters ready to break every moral 
w of God or man. 

This ten years’ record comprises 
a calendar of systematic crimes— 
murder, arson, robbery, perjury, 
desecration of churches, book -burn- 
ing, persecution, torture chambers, 
concentration camps, and war—sub- 
stantiated by unimpeachable testi- 
mony from thousands of reliable wit- 
nesses.For the number of its victims 
and the primitive barbarity of its 
methods, Hitlerism and its Japanese 
counterpart cannot be matched in 
modern times. 

But even if there were no mass of 
atrocities, Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
and other Axis leaders have almost 
daily convicted themselves out of 
their own mouths. In public speeches 
and decrees they have committed 
acts and policies repugnant to every 
sense of decency or fair play. It is 
not the fact that the Jews, or the 
Catholics, or labor, have been the 
scapegoats of their Gestapo mobs 
that most condemns them. It is the 
suppression by brute force of every 
vestige of freedom to express opin- 
ions contrary to those_of the tight 
little clique in power. This freedom, 
however much it may sometimes 
have been dishonored, is basic to 
the American way of life. Where- 
ever it is violated, there is our enemy. 

Against the menace of Fascism, at 
home or abroad, Democracy, by its 
very essence, is compelled to resist. 
Democracy believes in and fights to 
preserve the right of the common 
man to stand up and be the best he 
can. Democracy is against those who 
push others around—be it a race, a 
creed, or a social class that is op- 
pressed., Democracy strives to keep 
open the avenues of economic and 
political progress to all: mankind. 

That is why America is at war. 
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minute firing power—or four 20 m.m. cannons. 
Our drawings show both types, also air scoop 
employed in African desert fight- 
ing. Mode! Span is 30”. C-D Mas- $300 
ter Kit SP-78. 





SBD 
“DAUNTLESS” 


The famous carrier dive bomber or 


BELL “AIRACOBRA” 


The swift flying 


‘cannon plane’’ that Ze 


stings with the py Peon of a cobra. Doing 


great work over the Solomons. Model 


scout widely employed by the U.S. 
Navy and Marine Corps. Known as 
the A-24 in the Army. World's 
hardest 

bomber. Span 3056". 

c- ad Master Kit 58-89. 


The Big improved EAGLET Glide? 
laiae lasting. yer neceg' flights. Big 4 4. wing- 


Pa’ 
Eosily built. Kit VE-5018. 


Aucti, 


fighter 
ton wherever or Nazis are fighting. .. 
Model Span Is 2442", C-D Mas- & 














has beautiful streamline grace of pro- 
totype and cuts through the Z 
air with a knifelike flight. \ 


(‘Sea eee eee eeeseeeeueseeueees 


See your dealer first, if he can’t supply you— 


USE THIS COUPON 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4508C703 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


for C-D Kits and 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. 


()T74—$§ 1.50 ( )SF76—$3.00 ( )SF87— 
2 1.58 ()SE77— OSF89— 





ORDERING INSTRUCTI 
if your decler can’t supply you, send ched 

r ego 
North American PS “MUSTANG” 
NAZI JU-87B STUKA uch vicious fighter that is today very 


The dive bomber used so widely by much in the news. Known as the P-51 
the Nazi Germans all over Evrope, ‘‘Apache’’, rechristened ‘‘Mustang‘‘ 


at Crete and now in _ the Gritish. yr a 
> $350 m.p.h. Bg hy A , co 


ca. Span aa 
SEND FOR NEW No. 40 CATALOGI 5°¢'s;2" 


Models in thrilling action ‘’shots’’ in various fighting fronts. saiske othe 
No catalog ever before like it. Send 5¢ for your copy—none free. 


Rg hea Bs 
saan tax. All kit pos and prices 
cancellation 


ii 
dk — 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY ¢ 

“World’s Largest Makers of Quality 
Aircratt—Since 1919” : 
4508C703 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, | 


SLEVELAND 1 MODEL 


“THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES B@Il' 


SO ET Re NR RR ne rm 












































